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PREFACE. 

No apology is needed for one more attempt to 
solve the problem of the authorship of the Platonic 
Epistles. Any addition to our scanty knowledge 
of Plato's life and his relations with his contem- 
poraries is valuable in a high degree. 

The present condition of the problem is stated in 
my general introduction. The plan of this essay 
is to treat each Epistle, as far as possible, 
separately — a necessity of criticism which cannot 
be said to have been wholly observed by previous 
writers. A considerable amount of my argument 
necessarily consists in the upholding or refuting of 
the arguments of others, but I have endeavoured 
not to carry this to excess. 

Subjective expressions of opinion, and vague 
generalities I have steadfastly avoided; my argu- 
ments are based on cumulative evidence, the force 
of which, I may be pardoned for saying, can only 
be appreciated by careful consideration, on the 
part of readers, of what may at first appear trivial 
points. 

R. Hackfoeth. 

Ca/mhridge, 

5th January, 1913. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The establishment of a genuine canon lias long 
been the attempt of Platonic scholars. Except in 
the case of works definitely referred to by Aristotle, 
we are dependent for external evidence upon the 
testimony of Diogenes Laertius, living in the 
third century a.d. or later : and he does not 
pretend to have certain knowledge on the point. 
He had, for example, doubts as to the Efinomis 
(iii. 37). ^lian {V .H. viii. 2) speaks in a similar 
way of the Hipparchus. Diogenes has, however, 
preserved (iii. 60-61) the arrangement of Plato's 
writings made by a contemporary of Tiberius 
named Thrasyllus, who divided them into tetra- 
logies. In the last tetralogy are included thirteen 
Epistles, which are evidently identical with those 
that have come down to us.^ Diogenes also 
records an arrangement in trilogies made by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, one of which is given 
as Crito, Phaedo, Epistles. The question at once 
arises whether the 1 3 Epistles known to Thrasyllus 

I. With the five Epistles xiv — xviii added in 
Hermann's text from various sources, I am not 
concerned. No one supposes these genuine. Diogenes 
indeed Speaks of one Epistle as irphs ApurroSapov, 
while our text gives vphs Apia-r68rjij.ov. (Ep. x.). 

But this is clearly a slip. 
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were identical witli the Epistles known to Aristo- 
phanes. 

There is really no evidence to show that this is 
the case. Grote, indeed, believed it to be so : he 
contends strongly for the authority of the whole 
Thrasylean canon: but it is generally admitted 
that he did not prove his case, though no doubt 
Thrasyllus followed Aristophanes to some exteqt. 
But however this may. be, even Aristophanes is 
separated by more than a hundred years fa-om 
Plato — a long enough time for spurious works to 
become attached to Plato's name. Grote would 
remove this difficulty by, supposing that the 
genuine works of Plato would have been carefully 
preserved and set apart in the library attached to 
the Academy. But that such a library existed 
is an assumption, which Gom.perz indeed claims 
to have disproved.^ 

It may be doubted whether the earliest disciples 
of the Academy would have set such store by 
Plato's writings as Grote supposed : certainly 
Plato would not himself have encouraged their 
careful preservation, if we may judge from his 
low opinion of the written word as expressed in 
the Phaedrus and the Seventh Epistle. 

Moreover, the authorities of the hypothetical 
Academic Library have no more right to be 
regarded as above suspicion than other possible 

I. In his Plat. Aufsdtze, a work which I have been 
unable to procure. 
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forgers : on tlie contrary, they might be specially 
tempted in that direction, and specially able from 
their position to impose both on members of the 
school and outsiders. 

These few considerations are enough to show 
that the Platonic Corpus, as it has reached us, 
does not carry with it any exceptional stamp of 
authenticity : and that the .Epistles have just as 
much or as little d-priori claim to be authentic as 
any dialogue not quoted by Aristotlfe, such as the 
Protagoras. 

There is, however, a consideration which at once 
differentiates the position of the Epistles from 
that of the Dialogues, namely the certainty that 
the forging of letters was a widespread practice 
throughout the Alexandrian period. The best 
account of these spurious letters is probably that 
given in Susemihl's Griechischen Litteratur in 
der Alemandrinerkeit, ii, pp. 579 — 599, and the 
letters themselves are collected in Hercher's 
Epistolographi Graeci. The great mass of the 
compositions in Hercher no one supposes to be 
genuine, but certain individual letters, e.g., of 
Isocrates and Aristotle still have their champions. 
The reason for the forgeries was doubtless that 
mentioned by Galen (xv. 109 Kiihn), and first 
brought to light in Bentley's Phalaris, namely the 
desire to gain money by selling them to the rival 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamum. 

No widespread attention seems to have been 
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giyen to this branch of literature until the 

appearance of the Dissertation upon Phalaris in 

1697. Since then the tendency has been to regard 

all ancient letters as spurious with little or no 

examination : and it is only within recent years 

that a reaction in favour of a more critical method 

has set in. 

On the whole the Platonic Epistles have been 

less suspected than most. A short account^ inay 

now be given of such criticism as they have had. 

In the first place, that doubt was thrown in 

antiquity on Ep. xii. appears from the note 

avTiXeyerai wy ov UXaToovoi appended thereto in 

three MSS. (Burnet's A.Z.O.) In the so-called 

ILpoXeyojueva t^j IlXaTtovos ^iXo(TO<pias (c. 26) 

it is said that Proclus rejected the letters Sia to 

a-TrXovv riji (ftpacrewt, but as the author also 

remarks that Proclus rejected the Republic and 

Laws Sia to ttoXXovs eivai Xoyovs /cat firj 

SiaXoyiKooi yeypd<l>dai we need not attach very 

great importance to the statement. These are the 

only indications, so far as I know, of any doubt 

felt about the Platonic authorship in antiquity : 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who has sometimes 

been cited as holding the letters to be spurious, 

merely suggests that they are rather Srifi.rryopiai 

than real letters, not thereby implying any 

opinion as to authorship. A list of writers who 

I. This account is based upon Susemihl (op. cit.) 
and Raeder's article presently to be named. 
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refer to or quote from them may be found in 
Odau's dissertation mentioned infra p. ii. 
Amongst them are Cicero, who quotes v, vii, viii, 
ix, and Plutarch who makes a large use, often 
quoting passages verbatim of iv, vi, vii, viii, xiii. 
After the Renaissance doubts seem to have 
arisen as to Ep. xiii, and Ficinus omits it from 
his translation. It was rejected in 1678 (twenty 
years before Bentley's Phalaris) by Cudworth, the 
Cambridge Platonist, who thought the sentence in 
363 B, T^y fiev yap a-irovSaia's exto-ToX^y 6eoi 
apxei, Oeaii Se Ttjs ^ttov could not have been 
written by such a polytheist as was Plato, but 
must have been the work of a Christian forger. 

Bentley does not appear to have undertaken a 
regular examination of the Epistles, but judging 
from his reference to ii. (Phalaris Ed. Wagner, 
p. 551) and his defence of xiii. against Cudworth's 
conjecture {Remarks wpon a late Discourse of 
Free-Thinking, c. 46) he regarded them as 
genuine. 

The first attack on the letters as a whole was 
made by Meiners in 1782. He attacks in par- 
ticular ii, xi, and xiii : his arguments were partly 
answered by Tennemann. Morgenstein (1794), 
held vii, Boeckh and GriTnm (1815) iii, vii and 
viii, as genuine. 

A thorough-going attack was made in 18 16 by 
Ast [Platen's Lehen und Schriften, 504 sqq,). 
This is the earliest work known to the present 
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writer. Ast's criticisms of the Platonic canon in 
general were extraordinarily subjective, and his 
treatment of the Epistles is less argument than 
abuse. He accuses the writer or writers of 
' plumpe Euhmredigkeit,', ' Abgeschmacktheit/ 
' affektirte Mystik/ ' Weitschweifigkeit,' ' Dunkel- 
heit und Verworrenheit ' and the like. Some of 
these charges may be well founded but Ast did 
little to substantiate them. 

More serious seems to have been the work of 
Socher, which appeared in 1820. B;ecognising the 
apologetic tone of vii and viii., the most important 
letters, he suggested that they were composed by 
members of the Academy shortly after Plato's 
death, with the design of defending his actions as 
a practical politician at Syracuse. Stallhaum 
(1827) seems inclined to believe in vii. In 1835 
Salomon assigned the greatest importance and 
antiquity to iii, vii and viii, but without believing 
them genuine. K. F. Hermann in 1839 while 
partially agreeing with Socher regarded vii as 
' an authentic document for Plato's inward and 
outward biography,' and Uberweg in 1861 pro- 
nounced practically the same judgment. Wiegand 
(1859), going further than these, believed that 
the substance of vii came from Plato, but that it 
was edited and put in epistolary form by a member 
of the school; the other letters he regarded as of 
later date. 

All thirteen are defended as Platonic by Grate 
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[Hist, of Greece, x, pp. 603 sqq. ; Plato and the 
other CoTnpanions of Socrates, i, 220 sqq. : the 
former work appeared in 1852, the latter in 1865). 
Criticising Ast, Grrote remarks " the proper con- 
clusion from his premises appears to me to be that 
Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our 
canons about letter writing, seem awkward, 
pedantic, and in bad taste." But apart from 
merely impressionistic judgment Grote bases his 
opinion on the inclusion of the Epistles in the 
Thrasylean canon, for the genuineness of the 
whole of which he contends. This, as I have 
indicated, is insecure argument. Grote's chief 
service in the matter is that he has incorporated 
information given in Epp. vii and viii into his 
History, thus helping to show how those epistles 
make a coherent picture not discrepant with our 
knowledge of Plato's life derived from other 
sources. 

It will be seen that down to this time no scholar 
had attempted an adequate criticism of all the 
Epistles, though many had put forward judgments 
more or less substantiated. The general tendency 
was clearly in favour of vii and against the rest. 

In 1864 appeared a Commentatio critica de 
Platonis quae feruntur Epistolis by H. T. Karsten, 
the first piece of really important criticism, and 
the earliest work of which detailed account is 
taken in the present Essay. It is, as a later critic 
has remarked, " a veritable arsenal " of objections 
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to the Platonic authorgliip. Karsten rejeats in 
the most decided terms the authenticity of all 
thirteen letters, though he devotes the greater 
part of his space to iii, vii and viii. The thesis 
he maintains is that "Antiquissimam esse vii, 
hanc veluti principium et exemplum fuisse 
ceteris : proxime cum hac cohaerere viii (ad 
Dionis amicos) et iii (ad Dionysium), turn ii (ad 
Dionysium) et iv (ad Dionem), deinde Epp. ad 
diversos v, vi, ix, x. Ab his voluntate dissentire 
duas reliquas ad Dionysium (i et xiii), denique 
prorsus ineptas esse xi et xii." 

This work is curiously uneven in merit : the 
author has certainly noted a number of important 
points, both on the side of subject-matter and on 
that of language. He is, however, obviously under 
the influence of Ast, and his criticism is largely 
prejudiced thereby, particularly in his judgments 
as to sentiments which he deems unworthy of the 
philosopher, and language which he deems 
unplatonic. 

He as done much service in drawing attention 
to parallel passages, both between different letters 
(especially ii, iii and vii) and between the letters 
and the Dialogues. But unfortunately he has 
never faced the question of the difference between 
genuine echoes and conscious imitation, which is 
a particularly important question in regard to ii 
and iii. His treatment, again, of the philoso- 
phical interlude in vii is quite inadequate : and. 
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as to language, lie is obviously insufficiently 
acquainted witk Plato's later style, particularly 
as exemplified in the Laws. 

If he had written four years later, after the 
publication of Lewis Campbell's edition of the 
Sophist and Politicus, he might have produced a 
far more valuable work. Nevertheless his disser- 
tation remains one of the most conside,rable writ- 
ings on the Epistles down to the present day ; and 
has been largely used by later commentators. 

Two years later (1866) appeared Steinhart's 
German translation of the letters (except vii), 
with a General Introduction and Special Notes 
and introduction to each letter. (This is included 
in vol. viii of Miiller and Steinhart's Plato.) It 
is curious that Steinhart does not appear to have 
known Karsten's work, though he also rejects the 
Epistles in toto. He is a good deal less prejudiced 
than Karsten, and his work contains much that is 
valuable, especially in regard to the letters which 
I hope to show spurious. He has, however, little 
to say on the question of language, reserving his 
criticism for general sentiments and style. The 
notes are particularly useful in historical matters. 
He believes that greater weight attaches to the 
Syracusan letters, which may have been compiled 
from genuine Platonic remains by disciples of the 
second generation. The other letters he assigns 
to the later Alexandrian period. 

After these two works criticism seems to have 
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been silenced for many years. Campbell's work 
above mentioned had a very important bearing on 
the question, owing to his careful researches on 
the marked alteration in style in the later 
dialogues. It should have become obvious that 
the language of the Epistles, if genuine, might be 
expected to resemble that of the Parmenides, 
Sophist, Politicus, Philehus, Timaeus, Critias, and 
Laws rather than that of the SyTnposimn and 
Republic, seeing that no letter purports to be 
earlier than 366, when Plato was already over 60. 
But no writer seems to have been impressed by 
this consideration (probably because Campbell's 
work was long unknown in Germany) until C. 
Eitter published his Platonische Untersuchungen 
in 1888. Basing his judgment on minute stylistic 
considerations, such as the use of particles, he 
boldly declared (p. 105) that " The whole diction 
of the letter (i.e., vii) is precisely that of the 
Laws." He hints guardedly at the possibility of 
iv, V and viii being genuine, and even ii, ix and x 
he regards as not certainly spurious. All these 
judgments were based on stylistic affinity with the 
Laws. Meanwhile Christ in his Platonische 
Studien^ (1885) defended Ep. xiii, though 
strangely enough he rejected vii and viii. 

In 1886 appeared a short work by H. Eeinhold, 
attempting to prove the authenticity of the whole 

I. I have not been able to find a copy of this work. 
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collection. Althougli this writer has ably dis- 
cussed certain objections, almost all on the 
historical side, yet he certainly does not prove all 
that he claims; his discussion is very largely 
confined to vii and viii. 

In 1896 C. Ritter edited the Laws, and took 
occasion in a short appendix to reiterate his belief 
in vii and viii, with the important exception of a 
large section in vii, which he believed to be 
interpolated. He added further arguments to his 
previous stylistic observations. 

Fr. Blass, in his Attische Beredsamkeit (iii, 2, 
387 sqq.) and his paper in Rhein. Mus., vol. 54, 
expresses his belief in the genuineness of all appar- 
ently except i and xii : but he hardly claims to 
be a special student of this subject. Another 
opinion, incidental but to my mind of great 
weight, is that of E. Meyer in vol. v. of his 
Geschichte des Alterthums (1902). Meyer's judg- 
ment is of course based on historical considera- 
tions and therefore is of most consequence in 
regard to vii and viii : he implies, however, a 
belief in ii, iii, iv, v, vi, ix, xiii. His most 
important references to the letters are confined to 
unobtrusive footnotes, but they are most valuable 
for realising the situation presupposed in vii and 
viii. 

In igo6, M. Odau, published a dissertation 
{(^uaestionea de PI. epistula septima et octcuva) 
attempting to prove that vii and viii really form 
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one letter, which has been separated into two as 
the result of extensive interpolation. His work 
is somewhat incoherent and to my mind entirely 
unconvincing. 

Reference should also be made to two short 
papers, by Rudolf Adam in Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie (N.F. xvi), and by H. Richards 
in Classical Review (1900).^ This latter, the only- 
piece of set criticism in English that I know of, 
hardly professes to be more than a statement of 
opinion. The author brings forward a number 
of the most obvious objections against the Epis- 
tles, taking them over for the most part from 
Karsten and Steinhart. He is perhaps the first 
writer freely to admit the large platonic character 
of the language in the more important letters. 

The last two criticisms which have appeared 
call for more detailed notice. I refer to the two 
papers by Hans Raeder in Rhein. Mus. (1906) 
and the last chapter (Die dem Plato und Speusip- 
pos zugeschriebenen Briefe) of C. Ritter's Neue 
Untersuchungen uher Platon (Miinchen 19 10). 

Of Eaeder's papers, which defend all except 
Ep. i, the first (pp. 427 — 471) deals chiefly with 
language, and is by far the more valuable. He 
first assigns dates to the Epistles, as far as 
possible, on internal evidence, with the result that 
li and xiii appear considerably earlier in composi- 
tion than the rest (excluding vi, ix, x, xii, to 
I. Now included in his Platonica (1911). 
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whicli he cannot assign dates, and leaving i out 
of account as plainly spurious). He then attacks 
the question of Hiatus, following the lead of 
Blass and Janell, who had recently proved that in 
the later dialogues of Plato the Hiatus is con- 
sciously avoided. The result of his computation 
is that just those two Epistles, ii and xiii, which 
were seen to be the earliest, fail to show avoidance 
of Hiatus. 

Obviously this conclusion, if valid, is most 
important. In estimating its value it will be 
convenient to transcribe part of the table given 
by Raeder (p. 442). 

(For the distinction between " zulassige " and 
" f ehlerhafte " Hiatus see his page 441): — 



Average of 
No. of pages Faulty Hiatus Faulty Hiatus 
Epistle. (Bidot). (Fehlerhafte). on each page. 



I. 


06 


4 


667 


II. 


3'4 


93 


27"35 


III. 


3'4 


10 


2 "94 


IV. 


09 


14 


1556 


V. 


06 


2 


3'33 


VI. 


09 


2 


222 


VII. 


200 


184 


920 


VIII. 


3'9 


34 


872 


IX. 


0-4 


3 


7-50 


X. 


015 





000 


XI. 


06 


6 


1000 


XII. 


02 


9 


45-00 


XIII. 


2-9 


86 


2966 
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Now if we cut out from this table all letters 
occupying less than one page (Didot) ^ we are left 
with the following averages : — 

Epistle. Average Hiatus, , 

n 27-35 

III 294 

VII 920 

VIII 872 

XIII 2966 

and adding those of more than | page : — 

IV 1556 

VI 222 

From this it may fairly be argued that iii, vi, 
vii, viii on the whole avoid Hiatus, ii and xiii 
on the whole do not. 

This, however, is not enough. What Raeder 
failed to itote was that these Hiatus are not always 
evenly distributed throughout the Epistle in 
question. For example, in Hermann's text Ep. ii 
occupies 5 complete pages and 2 fractions of pages. 
On the complete pages the number of Hiatus is 
respectively 15, 25, 19, 8, 8. 

In iii, out of 10 Hiatus 3 occur within 6 lines 
(Hermann). In the complete pages of vii the 
numbers are:— 3, 4, 4, i, 3, 5, 3, 4, 3, 3, 7, u, 7, 
7. 3> 4> 5» 5. 4. 8, 8, 3, 6, 13, 6, 6, 8, o, 7, 8, 6, 8. 
In viii, 2, 6, 7, 6, 6, 3. In xiii the numbers are 
fairly constant. 

It is evident that we cannot say more than that 
some Epistles (notably iii, vii, viii) usually avoid 

I. Raeder admits that these are too short to argue 
from. 
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Hiatus, while others (viz., ii and xiii) iisually do 
not avoid it. Now these two letters, ii. and xiii, 
are certainly not enough to bear the weight of 
Eaeder's argument as to early date. The fluctua- 
tions in ii show that the writer could avoid Hiatus 
when so inclined, while as to xiii its wholly 
unliterary style must he taken into account : it is 
more of a purely private communication than any 
other and would not, I think, have avoided Hiatus 
had it been written in 351 instead of in 366. 

My general opinion is that clear cases of con- 
scious avoidance of Hiatus may be used as a 
presumption or slight ^ confirmatory evidence, in 
the case of Epistles which on other grounds we see 
reason to attribute to Plato : this will be, the case 
with iii, vii and viii. But the negative evidence 
of non-avoidance cannot be allowed any weight. 

The rest of Eaeder's first paper is concerned 
with vocabulary. He first collects words not 
found in the Dialogues, and endeavours to show 
that they are not really unplatonic. He next 
gives a valuable list of 245 rare words common 
to the Epistles and the Dialogues, of which 138 

I. " Slight " : since tlie considerations, adduced on 
p. 34 as to lexical affinity apply to Hiatus-avoidance 
also : and moreover it was becoming fashionable, as, is 
well known, in the time of Demosthenes and the later 
Orators. Nevertheless if letters such as iii., vii. and 
viii. had shown no sign of this literary characteristic, 
we should have had considerable ground for rejecting 
them. 
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occur in the Laws and many in Sophist, Politicus, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Critias. Herein he was of 
course following the lead of Lewis Campbell's and 
Eitter's stylistic researches. After this he at- 
tempts to confirm the affinity to the later Dialogues 
by means of what is more definitely termed Stylo- 
metry. Collecting from Schanz, Lina and Ritter 
certain small points of -style which these writers 
had adduced as characteristic of late Platonism, 
and which are best known to English readers from 
Lutoslawski's Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, 
he draws up a stylometric table (p. 465) under 20 
heads. This table does not seem to prove very 
much : in any case it is very dangerous to use its 
results otherwise than for each letter taken 
separately. Many of the occurrences are too few 
in number to bear the weight of any inference. 
Nevertheless in a few points, notably in regard 
to vii and viii I have found a discriminating use 
of the table helpful. A great deal more useful are 
the parallels adduced between certain commonly 
recurring expressions in the Epistles and the 
Laws, which are not treated stylometrically.^ 
These go a long way towards proving the authen- 
ticity of iii, vii and viii, particularly the two 
latter, but the other Epistles they hardly affect 
at all. 

It is convenient here to state our general posi- 
tion in regard to Stylometry (used technically in 

I. See Appendix A. 
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Lutoslawski's sense) as applied to tliese Epistles. 
"Whatever may be its Value in regard to compari- 
sons between Dialogues I believe it is best avoided 
here. In the first place, a large number of 
Lutoslawski's 500 points are necessarily peculiar 
to the dialogue form of question and answer. 
Secondly, one would naturally expect the style, so 
far as it can be reckoned by measurement of 
definite " points," to differ in a writer's letters 
from that of his dialogues. I say advisedly, so 
far as it can be reckoned by measurement : it is 
in the less measurable points that resemblances 
are likely to occur, and do as a matter of fact 
occur. 

The dangers that beset the stylometrician may 
be illustrated from a comparison of C. E-itter's 
views, based on Stylometry, as expressed in 1888, 
and the same writer's views, based on general 
grounds, in 1910. In his earlier work [Plat. 
Untersuchungen) , as was said above, he includes 
ii, V, ix as being possibly genuine, and as to xiii 
he remarks that its style is more closely related to 
the Republic than to the Laws, which is tanta- 
mount to admitting that on purely stylometrie 
grounds he would hold it genuine. In the Neue 
Untersuchungen, on the other hand, he rejects 
xiii with great vehemence, ii with hardly less, v 
and ix also quite decidedly. He admits that " In 
the Epistles the form of Question and Answer is 
almost wholly absent, and such instances as do 
c 
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occur are mostly so short tkat we lack the neces- 
sary foundation for a comparison of diction." 

Raeder's second paper (pp. 511 — 542) is much. 
less valuable. It is indeed helpful on some 
historical difficulties, but less so than Meyer's 
earlier work. The philosophical passages of ii 
and vii are inadequately treated. 

Finally we come to Ritter's work in the Neue 
Untersuchungen. A very large part of this is 
concerned with Ep. xiii, against which he has 
collected most previous objections and added 
many others. These will be noticed in the proper 
place. In regard to the other letters he upholds 
the authenticity of iii, vii, viii, and tentatively of 
iv and x, while rejecting definitely ii, vi, xii. 

Apart from the discussion on xiii and the 
incidental remarks on other letters, Eitter criti- 
cises somewhat elaborately Raeder's general 
stylistic discoveries which we have noticed above. 

The Hiatus question indeed he dismisses in few 
lines as deceptive : with regard to Raeder's list of 
rare words, he seeks to minimise its force by con- 
tending that it is only to be expected that any 
word, rare or common, should occur in the latest 
group of dialogues rather than elsewhere, owing 
to the fact that that group (viz.. Soph. Pol. Phil. 
Tim. Crit. Laws) embraces more than one-third of 
the genuine compositions of Plato (p. 350). In 
regard to every word, in particular every word of 
rare occurrence, we ought to expect it to occur 
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more frequently in tlie late dialogues than in 
those of the second or the first group. 

Proceeding on this axiom he compares, by 
means of two tables, the number of times of 
occurrence, in each group of Dialogues, of all 
Raeder's rare words for each letter with the 
number of times they might be expected to occur 
in that group, taking into consideration its extent. 
The groups which he now uses are four in number, 
viz. : — 

Group I3. Crat. Symp. Phaedo. ... 200 pages 

(Hermann). 
Group Ii. Hipp. II, Laches, Charm. 

Crito. Protag. Euthyphro Apol. 

Gorg. Euthyd. Meno. Lysis. 

Menex. ... ... ... 467 pages 

Group II. Rep. Theaet. Phaedrus 

Parmenides ... ... ... 537 pages 

Group III. Soph. Pol. Phil. Tim. 

Critias. Laws ... ... ... 775 pages 

I may quote his results for Ep. ii and Ep. xiii, 
which are the m.ost important for our purpose. 

(a) Number of occurrences of Raeder's Rare 
Words : — 

Group 





Ep. n. 


Ep. XIII. 


I2 

!■ 


3 
7 
8 


3 

7 
16 


I 


i5 


26 



(6) Number of instances in which these words 
might have been expected to occur, taking into 
account the extent of each group. ^ 

I. These figures are found by using I^ as unit and 
multiplying by 2'2, 2'4, 3"5 for Groups I^, II, III 
respectively. 
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Group 





Ep. II. 


Ep. XIII. 


II 


6-6 


6-6 


II 


7-2 


7'2 


III 


IO-5 


IO-5 



i.e., in Ep. ii we have nearly 5 more instances of 
rare words also occurring in Group iii, than would 
be expected, in Ep. xiii i6 more instances ; which 
points to a late date for both these Epistles (as 
against Raeder's early date). 

I have thought it worth while to refer to this 
ingenious treatment of the question, because it 
is a good example of the perverse use of stylome- 
try. The fallacy consists in applying the treat- 
ment to rare words, whereas it is only applicable 
to common words. If a writer, e.g., uses the word 
" periphery " once in a book of 200 pages, it is 
quite unreasonable to expect him to use it three 
times in a book of 600 pages, or twice in a book of 
400 pages. Still less reasonable would be the 
expectation if the three books were written at 
widely different ages. Yet another fallacy ap- 
pears when we reflect that we are not concerned 
with the occurrence, or opportunity for occurrence, 
of one single rare word but of rare words in 
general. 

I may illustrate this fallacy by Ep. ii. The 3 
rare words of Ep. ii, which occur in Group i^ are 
Kadij-yovimai, KaraSeu) and KaraKau). With the 
exception of KaraSew the 15 rare words of Ep. ii 
which occur in Group iii are all different words 
from these. Now it might conceivably be argued 
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(the argument would not involve this particular 
fallacy) that because the proportion of i^ to iii is 
that of I to 3'5 (2 to 7) therefore the actual. words 
Kadijyovfiai, KaTaSeo), KaraKaw ought to occur 3'5 
oftener in Group iii than in Group ij. But it is 
obviously ridiculous to argue that certain other 
words ought to occur 3'5 times oftener. The 
fallacy arises of course from overlooking the fact 
that " rare words " form an artificial class whose 
members possess only the property of rarity in 
common. 

Raeder's list of 245 rare words is, however, open 
to serious criticism on the ground of their arbi- 
trary selection. In the following table I have 
endeavoured, by the use of such lexica as exist, to 
determine more accurately which of the words 
may reasonably be claimed as characteristically 
Platonic : my result is that the 245 words are 
reduced to 126.^ 

I. The table gives tlie number of occurrences in 
those Attic prose authors for whom indices or lexica 
have been compiled. I have used von Essen for 
Thucydides, Sauppe for Xenophon, Preuss for Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates, Forman for Andocides, Lycurgus 
and Dinarchus, Bonitz for Aristotle. Sauppe unfor- 
tunately is admittedly incomplete, but I do not think 
this has any appreciable effect on the statistics. The 
figures in the column headed " Other Orators " are 
taken from Reiske, and do not, of course, include 
Hyperides. I have not filled in this column when the 
figure for Demosthenes is high, nor have I recorded 
the figure o in this column or in that of Xenophon. 

I omit the words or phrases a/uetvov ov, SovAetos 
f-uyos, iirua-ToXrj ( = instruction) , jj,a,Kpav, ^cvlos Ztvs. 
as diflicult of verification : also Satfivrj and Ouipa^ 
as non-evidential. 
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I. Abbreviations : Ant.=Antiphon, Isae. = Isaeus, 
Aesch. =Aeschines, Lys.=Lysias. 
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The 126 words I select as Platonic, on the basis 
of these statistics, are as follows, the figure 
appended denoting the Epistle in which the word 
occurs. 

A. Thirty-two words not occurring in any. of 
these authors : — 

dOeoTrjs, vii. ; d6epaTrev(Tia. viii. ; alviyfios, ii. ; dXiTrjpid&rji, 
vii. ; dvaxro^eos, vii. ; dvorjTaivio, vi. ; ai/o/itAijros, vii. ; 
axggtos , vii. ; direvKToj, viii. ; dxratfieia, vii. ; yvuo-Tos, vii. ; 
Siafj,rixavdo[iai, vii. ; SiaxTKevwpiw, iii. ; Swjoia^^s, vii. ; 
Sva-fiaOia, iii. ; iKwipOm, vii. ; ivSUm, Hi, vii. ; eTroTrrevM, 
vii. ; KaTaxrrjTTOjMi, xiii. ; KoXo<f>(av, iii. ; p,a.X6aKl(op,ai, iii. ; 
oiK-ryrri's, viii. ; oXidpios, vii. ; TrapaKkXf.va-p.a, vii. ; TapaKovut, 
vii. ; TrapairoSl^d), vii. ; Trapa(f)po(Tvvr ], vii. ; TroSTjyeco, vii. ; 
(Tvp,pAprvp, ii. ; crweo-Ttos, vii. ; Topvevoi, vii. ; Tpay(f- 
Sojrotds, i. 

S. Ninety-four other words^ : — 

d/3ov\e(i), vii. ; dXAoTjOtoTijs, iii. ; afMerpos, viii. ; d/xwriKOi, 
VI. ; aveyKAijTOs, vii. ; dv0d7rTop,ai, vii. ; aviartoSj v.^ vii. ; 
airAijcTTcos, viii. ; d7r66e<Ti's, xiii. ; diroo-ijjfa), viii. ; dTrpeweia, 
m. ; ocrx'^/x.ajv, vii. ; ^l-TTfa, ii. ; avddSeia, iv. ; a(j>ocrc6oiJ.ai; 
vii. ; d)(api,s, xiii. ; Sta/cuA'uo-ts, iii. ; Siairopevofj.ai, vii., 
SiappiTTTO), vii. ; Siiv\a/3eo[j.ac, vii. ; Jyxpo'"^'"', xiii. ; 

I. I have not selected these on any rigid principle, 
but on a combination of the total number of occur- 
rences with the number of authors in which they occur. 
Each word must find its own justification by inspection. 
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eK\d[iirb>, vii. ; eKXeKTos, viii. ; efi^i^a^u), vii. ; tjj.Ppi6ris, 
vii. ; ififieXrj^, vii. ; ffjarelpws, xiii. ; efiirvovs, viiL ; 
ifiiropevofiai, ii. ; lyroAij, vii. ; i^aunoi, vii. ; k^oTTTUt, viL ; 
kiravaXaiifiavta, vii. ; lirtSciys, viii. ; eiri&rjfi.Ca, viii. ; jTrtTeXijS, 
viii. ; lirtxe'/njo-tSj vii., viii. ; hr6[ivvp,i, vi. ; eppo), iii., vii., viii. ; 
euayijs, ii. ; £ueA.eyKTos, vii. ; evKA.«to, viii. ; ewcTMs, vii.; 
viii. ; emrpeirua, vii. ; evprjfia, ii. ; eva-xqiJ-oa-uvri, iv. ; eutux'a, 
vii. ; ^aA,A(i), v. ; OepaTrevriKoi, iv. ; 6u>ire6o>, iii. ; utovoiilo,, 
vii. ; Kadapevio, viii. ; KaOtjyeofiai, ii ; KaraSeajj ii. ; 
KaTaKaXi^TTTU), vii. ; KaToiKur[JMS, vii. ; Xaiptapyta, vii. ; 
kdftTTU}, vii. ; AtvoiJs, xiii. ; fiaKapion/js, vii. ; p^aXaKm, viii ; 
/t6(f6vft)s, vi. ; /iCToxos, vii. ; [ivrjiuav, vii. ; ^evt^w, vii. ; 
oiKEeoo), iii., vii. ; otwvos, vii. ; TrayKaKos, viii. ; iroAiv^Sta, 
iii. ; TrapaKivSwevo}, vii. ; irevOos, vii. ; irepidTrToi, vii ; 
TrepiOeu), vii. ; Trepva-ivos, viii. ; ttAoivos, vii. j irpoirlSid^ofuu, 
vii. ; TTovTos, ii. ; irpocrp^a-ii, iii. j irpocrcfiopos, vii. ; irpoa-ipvrjs, 
vii. ; /otfoto, vii. ; o-Keuoo-rds, vii. ; orvfnrapaKaXeo}, vii. ; 
a-v/jkiroXe/xeo), vii. ; a-vvi<}>eXKU>, vii. ; a-vV£<j>eirofjMi, vii. ; 
(TvcTQ-tTOs, vii. ; crtuTijptos, vjii. ; Tupawt/caJs, vii. ; v^purriKm, 
iii. ; vTripoyK(K, iii. ; (fiaiSpvvo), vii. ; c^iAeAA'jjv, vii. ; 
<j>ovevs, vii. 

The 38 words underlined occur, in Plato, only 
in tlie Sophist, Politicus, Pkilebus, Timaeus, 
Critias, Laws {EpinomiSfTheages, the genuineness 
of which does not concern us as the particular 
words there occurring are al^o found in the afore- 
mentioned dialogues). 
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Tlie distribution is as follows : — 

Epistle. 126 rare words. 38 special words. 

I. I o 

II. 9 4 

HI. . 14 3 

IV. 3 I 

V. 2 o 

VI. 3 2 

YII. 75 19 

YIII. 19 9 

IX. o o 

X. o o 

XI. I I 

XII. o o 

XIII. 6 I 

Those Epistles whicli show 9 or more occurrences 
in the first column, and 3 or more in the second, 
are ii, iii, vii, viii. For these we may assert 
lexical affinity with the later dialogues. In say- 
ing this we do not deny all affinity in the case of 
the remaining Epistles, but merely assert that 
there is apparently no evidence upon which to 
claim it. We cannot even, as yet, assert a greater 
affinity in ii, iii, vii and viii than in the rest, 
because these Epistles are the longest: in fact, 
the above investigations give us no comparative 
results, as between one Epistle and another. To 
get any such result, we must take the average 
occurrences per page of the 1 26 rare words. ^ These 
are shown in the following table, in which the 
number of pages (Didot) is taken from Kaeder 
(p. 442): — 

I. In the case of the 38 words, the figures are too 
small for averages to have any value. 
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Occurrence of 


No. of 


Average 


Epistle. 


rare words. 


pages. 


per page. 


I. 


I 


■6 


1-6 


II. 


9 


3'4 


2-6 


III. 


H 


3'4 


4' I 


IV. 


3 


■9 


3'3 


V. 


2 


■6 


3'3 


VI. 


3 


■9 


3'3 


VII. 


75 


200 


37 


VIII. 


19 


3'9 


4-8 


IX. 





04 





X. 





01 





XI. 


I 


06 


1-6 


XII. 





02 





XIII. 


6 


2-Q 


20 



iii, vii and viii appear at the liead of tke list. 
No doubt the calculating of averages in a question 
of rarities is of questionable utility. I would lay 
but little stress on the comparative result, as the 
difference in average between many letters is very 
small. What seems to me of more importance, 
however, is the fact that the process of averaging 
upholds our assertion of lexical affinity for iii, vii 
and viii.i 

I. It would be furtlier upheld if we take statistics 
in the case of Class A above (words not found in any 
of the authors investigated). These are the figures : — 



Occurrence 
of rare 
words. 

2p.I. ... 1 ... 


No. 
of 

pages. 

0-6 


Average 
per 
page. 

... 1-6 


Occurrence No. 
of rare of 
words, pages. 

Ep. VIII. ... 3 ... 3-9 . 


Average 
per 
page. 

.. 7 


IL ... 2 ... 


3-4 


... -5 


XI. ... 1 ... 0-6 . 


.. 1-6 


III. ... 5 ... 


3-4 


... 1-4 


XIII. ... 1 ... 2-9 . 


.. -3 


VII. ... 20 ... 


20-0 


... 1 







In this table i. and xi. appear at the head in the 
averages : but as the average rests on one word only, 
this has no significance. The striking feature here is 
the difference in average between ii. and iii. 
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The object of all this discussion is to estimate 
more closely the value of Raeder's researches. It 
will be remembered that he claimed to have estab- 
lished 

1. A lexical affinity between the Epistles in 

general and the later dialogues, especially 
the Laws. 

2. (a) An affinity, resting on the avoidance of 

Hiatus, between the Epistles other than ii 
and xiii and the late dialogues ; 

(6) an absence of affinity (on the same 
ground) between ii and xiii and those 
dialogues. 

Our discussion has, I think, shewn that in 
regard to 

1, this lexical affinity can only be said to exist 

in iii, vii and viii : 
and in regard to 

2, that the Hiatus-avoidance statistics, only 

being valid as positive, not as negative 
evidence, show an affinity in regard to lii, 
vii and viii. 

The coincidence is welcome and, I believe, of 
some significance. Assuming these results as 
valid, what inference are we entitled to make as 
regards authenticity? We must, I fear, face the 
fact that no amount of affinity can afiord an exact 
proof of Platonic authorship : but we may say 
that the stronger it is the more Platonic is the 
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language of the letters in question : that is, either 
they are the work of Plato, or the forger has been 
very skilful. In cases where we find affinity to 
the later dialogues in particular, it might seem at 
first sight that we can infer much more; and 
Eaeder himself certainly implies this assumption. 
But it should be recognised that a forger of letters 
purporting to belong to Plato's old age would 
naturally imitate the later dialogues — that is, if 
we suppose him to have known the chronology of 
the dialogues, a knowledge we have no right to 
assume him not to have possessed. Nevertheless, 
the establishment of this lexical affinity is by no 
means useless. For if we had not been able to 
establish it we must have rejected the letters out 
of hand : and an obvious preliminary to establish- 
ing Platonic authorship is to establish Platonic 
diction. It is not too much to say that lexical 
affinity, to the later dialogues in particular, 
affords us a presumption in favour of authenticity, 
a presumption which must be confirmed by other 
considerations : and on this principle the remarks 
on language in the following pages must be 
interpreted. Proof of authenticity, if proof be 
possible, must be sought by a detailed examina- 
tion of each Epistle : and in this examination, I 
may now conveniently state, the presumption 
which we have formed in favour of iii, vii and viii 
will be confirmed, and these three letters I believe 
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to be Platonic beyond all reasonable doubt : iv 
and xiii show evidence of authenticity only next 
to these : ix, x and xi must be left doubtful, 
chiefly because of their brevity : while i, ii, v, vi, 
xii are unquestionably spurious. 

Such a conclusion is about what might have 
been expected : for it is unlikely on the one hand 
that Plato should not have written some such 
letters, owing to his connexion with Western 
Hellas, unlikely also that the general belief of 
antiquity should be quite groundless : it is only 
natural, on the other hand, that some forged 
letters should be ascribed to the great philosopher, 
as they were to so many others. It may fairly be 
said that the genuine letters are also the most 
interesting. We may now proceed to an enquiry 
into each separate Epistle. 



EPISTLE I. 

Tlie superscription of the first Epistle is given 
by all MSS. as ILXaTwv Aiovvcrlo) eS Trpdrreiv. 
Its ascription to Dion ^ instead of to Plato appears 
to be due originally to Ficinus, and has been since 
adopted by many editors, presumably because the 
document is not quite so inappropriate to Dion 
as to Plato. 

Plato is represented as reproaching Dionysius 
for his ill-treatment : although he has protected 
Syracuse as avTOKpan-wp on many occasions, and 
has spent so much time at the court of Dionysius, 
he has been treated with more insult than a 
beggar. The journey -money which Dionysius 
had given him he now returns by the bearer of 
the letter : it was insufficient and brought nothing 
but shame alike to the giver and the recipient. 
The tyrant may get another in future to treat as 
he had treated Plato. In the hour of distress 
that is to come he will wish he had acted other- 
wise — a thought which induces our writer to 
quote Tragedy and Lyric poetry on the advantages 
of friendship. 
, The document merits but little discussion, for 

I. If the 'author were Dion, as Steinhart pertinently 
asks, why does he not write in Doric ? 
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whether Plato or Dion be intended as the author, 
it is a gross and palpable forgery, which no 
scholar, as far as I know, has attempted to defend. 
It is the single Epistle which Raeder rejects." 
The objections to it, which are the common pro- 
perty of all commentators, may be stated as 
follows : — 

(i) That Plato should speak of himself as 
avTOKpaToop at Syracuse is quite impossible to 
reconcile with all that we know of his sojourn 
there. On the other hand if we could suppose 
Dion to be intended as author, not only is 
avTOKpoLTwp an impossible exaggeration of the 
influence he possessed even under the elder 
Dionysius, but the words SiaTpi'^a^ irap' vfuv 
rocrovTov xpo^ov (309 A, repeated in 309 B) could 
not have been used by a native of Syracuse. 

(2) The attitude towards Dionysius is at 
variance with that shown by Plato in the later 
letters (iii, vii and viii), which we shall have 
reason to regard as genuine. This might perhaps 
be explained if we regard the Epistle as written 
in the first heat of passion after Plato's departure 
in 360 B.C. : but such a supposition is incompatible 
with the numerous poetical quotations, which 
strike one as frigid and forced and over-frequent. 
(Besides those printed a^ quotations in Burnet's 
text we have in 309 B TOtoirroy Sjv Tvpavvoi 
oiKria-eii /xovos, and in 3 10 A rots vovv exova-iv 
ov AcaKWf exeiv SoKei). lio date other than 
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360 is possible, for Plato did not come to a 
complete rupture with Dionysius until liis final 
departure from Syracuse in that year. 

(3) It is improbable that either Plato or anyone 
else would have accepted the e(p6Siov when he 
was, ex hypothesi, enraged with the tyrant, and 
yet have returned it shortly afterwards with the 
comments given in our letter. Eaeder believes 
that the notion came to our author from. Ep. vii 
350 B, where Dionysius gives Plato eipoSia at his 
final departure. This is very probable and I 
would add that, on the supposition that Plato 
wrote Ep. vii, he would certainly not have there 
mentioned this present if, as our present letter 
maintains, he subsequently returned it as an 
insult. There will not be much doubt as to the 
respective claims of Ep. i and Ep. vii to authen- 
ticity. 

(4) In 309 D SioTi is used for Sti. No other 
instance of this occurs in the Platonic Epistles or 
Dialogues. According to Ritter it occurs in 
Demosthenes, but only in spurious insertions, and 
once in Isocrates, where (as in our passage) a 
repeated on would have caused Hiatus. 

I may perhaps point out an inaccuracy in 
Steinhart who remarks that according to Ep. vii 
" Dion was despatched from Syracuse in honour- 
able fashion," and sees herein a discrepancy with 
the present Epistle. This is not so : vid. vii 329 c, 
Aiwva AiovvaiOi aiTiwfievo^ eTrt/SovXeveiv th Tvpavvl&i, 
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a-fUKpov ety irXoiov efjL^i/3d<rai, e^ejSaXev clti/jims. 
(TvveOeXdo and aTrdvOpooTros do not occur in Plato, 
but there is no reason why they should not. 
They both belong to the vocabulary of Tragedy, 
which has many words in common with Plato. 



EPISTLE II. 

ThiB letter is addressed to Dionysius, and its 
main theme is tlie relations wMch. should subsist 
between him and Plato. Plato denies that he or 
his friends have spoken ill of Dionysius, and 
desires that in the event of any further accusa- 
tions of the kind the tyrant should communicate 
with him. The famous friendship of Plato and 
Dionysius will go down to posterity, like the 
friendship of other famous rulers and sages : and 
this thought leads the writer to a digression on 
the immortality which consists in fame. Plato's 
reason for coming to Sicily was that " philosophy 
might be honoured of the people," but that aim 
was foiled owing to the distrust of Dionysius. 
Does the tyrant despise philosophy, or think 
himself a better philosopher than Plato? He 
must declare himself. If he has respect for 
philosophy, he will honour it in the person of 
Plato : it is from Dionysius to Plato that honour 
is due, not from Plato to Dionysius. 

At this point (3 1 2 D) the writer passes to 
metaphysics, undertaking to answer Dionysius' 
difficulties about " the Nature of the First Prin- 
ciple." But he must only speak in enigmas, lest 
the letter should fall into the hands of others and 
be understood. As the writer has at all events 
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succeeded in making his explanation an enigma 
to us, I postpone it for subsequent discussion. 

His explanation, continues our author at 313C5, 
has incidentally answered the question of the 
proper relations between the philosopher and the 
tyrant : for Dionysius will, by acting in accord- 
ance therewith, become oIkeios toi/toj? re koI 
flfuv. As an intermediary in this philosophical 
correspondence they will continue to employ 
Archedemus : but care must be taken lest the 
precious cargo be endangered : for philosophy to 
the many is foolishness. It is only after many 
years' study that wisdom and truth flash out upon 
their pursuers : therefore is there special need of 
careful and accurate memory. Memory is better 
than writing : that is why there exists no writing 
of Plato's, his reputed works coming from Socrates 
" fashioned fair and young." 

After a farewell greeting with an exhortation 
to Dionysius to burn the letter after frequent 
perusal, we have a further paragpraph which forms 
a kind of postscript. This contains, first, a re- 
commendation of one Polyxenus, whom Plato is 
sending out ; secondly, Dionysius is asked to behave 
as a true friend to Philistion, and if possible to lend 
his services to Speusippus — a request in which 
Speusippus joins. Finally there are references to 
the release of " the man from the quarries " to 
Hegesippus and Lysiclides, of all of whom we 
know nothing from other sources. 
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The question of date is very important in this 
letter. It is clear from 310 D that it purports to 
have been composed shortly after the Olympic 
games : and the question is between the Olympia 
of 364 and 360 B.C. Raeder and Eeinhold, who 
regard the letter as genuine, give the earlier date 
and Bitter holds that we should have to do so if 
we supposed the authenticity. Grote, Karsten, 
and Holm are in favour of the later date, identi- 
fying this visit to Olympia with that mentioned 
in Ep.. vii 350 B, which certainly is a reference to 
the celebration of 360 B.C. But the later date 
will not fit the situation, if we believe in the 
general accuracy (which no one has doubted) of 
the accounts given in Epp. vii and iii of Plato's 
relations with Dionysius. For according to those 
accounts Plato had completely and finally given 
up any hopes he had had of making Dionysius 
into a philosopher-king, before the end of his last 
visit to Syracuse (cf . especially vii 345 D, tovtoov 
Se ovTW yevofjLevwv, eoopuKri re eyw a.Kpi/3S)s t^v 
eiriOvixiav Trjv Aiovvcrlov (piXocro^ias). And, in 
general, the attitude of Plato in this letter 
cannot be compatible with one who had lately 
gone through the experiences described at vii 
348-50,111318. 

We must then suppose the date to be 364 B.C., 
involving another visit of Plato to Olympia in 
that year. A suspicion naturally arises at once 
that this may be due to a forger copying from 
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Ep. vii. There is, however, a definite inconsis- 
tency with the supposition of this date, in 312 A, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of com- 
mentators. The writer there says that his aims 
in his visit to Syracuse (the visit of 367-6, ex 
hypothesi) were foiled owing to the distrust of 
Dionysius — 

TO o a'lTLOv Xe'yci) . . . oti e<paivov ov iraw ejnol 
TTicTTeveiv (TV, aW efie //Jv Trtoj airo'jrefi.ylraaQai 
eaeXetv, eTepovi Se ixeraireix^jrad-Qai, koL ^rp-elv to 
Trpay/na tl to e/uov icrTiv, a-TriuTcov o)? e/uLol SoKet. 
On the other hand at vii 329 D we are told that 
after the banishment of Dion which occurred 
fAtjvi crxeSov icrwi TSTcxpTcp after Plato's arrival 
in 367 B.C. Dionysius protected Plato, treating 
him with marked kindness and begging him to 
stay at Syracuse (^ij.ai. . .^i\o<l>p6vwi iravTaf aveXd/j.- 
^avev, KOI Si] koI tov e/j.e TrapejuivdeiTO re kuI Qappelv 
SieKeXeveTO Kal iSeiTO TrdvTdos fteveiv) ; and moreover 
he had difficulty in getting away when he desired 
to do so (388 A eireKra oVg S^ nror eSwdfiriv 
Aiovva-iov dcjteivai fxe : cf. III. 317 A) kol fioyis fiev, 
bfiws S', wfioXoyriQri vwv "TrXevcrai //.ev oiKaSe ifxe k.t.X.). 

Nor is inconsistency wanting within the limits 
of the Epistle itself : for how, as Rudolf Adam 
asks, are we to reconcile the suspicion that 
Dionysius " wholly despises philosophy " ( ei ftev 
oXw? <f>i\ocro<{>iai KaTUTre^pov^Kas ) with the 
esoteric metaphysical explanations given him in 
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the second lialf of the letter, not to mention the 
encomiums of 314 D? 

At 312 B (o a-ii epinTas) and 313 c ( o tru 
eTTea-TeiXas ) the writer implies that the philoso- 
pher is answering Dionysius, who has raised the 
question of what should be his relations with 
Plato: whereas in the earlier part of the letter 
Plato is plainly represented as raising the question 
himself. 

In 312A we are told that the object of Plato's 
visit in 367 B.C. was that " philosophy might be 
honoured of the people." Not only is no such 
object referred to in Ep. iii and Ep. vii, but it is 
foreign to Plato's whole convictions (cf . especially 
Rep. 494 A, cpi\6a-o<t>ov ■ • • "ttX^Oos aSvvaTov elvaij. 

Adam further contends that our forger betrays 
himself through his fondness for Platonic reminis- 
cences. We have already hinted at a possible 
copying from Ep. vii, and shall be confirmed in 
that suspicion by our examination of the meta- 
physical digression. But I will first give a con- 
spectus of the reminiscences detected by Adam. 

(1) 310 C. vvv Se /jteyay eyw elfii e/xavrov Trapexoov 
Tte eficp Xoyw eirofievov. This, he remarks, is 
dragged in abruptly and inappropriately : he sees 
an imitation of Laws 835 C, evavrla \eyoov rats 
fieyifrraiariv e-7ridvjui,iaii Kat ovk cxwv /3ot]dov avdpwjrov 
ovSeva, \oy<p e-Trofievoi jmovo) /ulovos. 

(2) 313 B. Koi iyu) etirov on tovto el (poitvoiTO <tol 
oinrtoy exeiv, "'oXXtSj/ av eitii Xoywv e/me aTroXeXvKcoi. 
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The source is Theaet. i88 C. eS iirolwai fJie fiaXa 
avxyov \oyov airaXKa^a^, el 't>aiveTal croi ra fxev avro 
Si avT^i rj "^uxi eiricrKOTretv. 

(3) 314^- ovd' earlv avyyQa/Hfia HMrcovog ovdsv 
ovd' sorai. This is copied from Ep. vii 341 0, 
ovxovv efiov ye nsQi avrav eoxiv avyy^afifia owe 
IxrjnoTB yevrjrai- [But, as Adam points out, the 
words nsQi avrmv in the latter passage intro- 
duce an important limitation, which the 
forger of Ep. ii has overlooked. Plato had not 
said that he wrote nothing at all, but that he 
wrote nothing explaining the nature of those 
noXXa xal fisyiara which Dionysius claimed to 
understand.^ The explanation that the Plato of 
the dialogues is 'Ecoxgdrri? veog xal xaKog is of 
course due to this writer's own ingeniousness : it 
reappears, as Eitter points out in No. 15 of the 
so-called Socratic Epistles, which contains the 
words ■dQvnxofievog ngog Tovg xah)vg q)rjai firjdsv elvai 
noirjfia avrov, HwxQ&tovg fievroi vsov xal xaXov ovrog.] 

(4) 3^3 ■^- a) nai Aiovvaiov xal AcoQidog. ¥rom Ale. 
I. lOSD, w (pi2,s nal KXeiviov xal Asivofidxi^g. 

(5) 311 D. eariv rig al.O'dijaig roig re&vemai xwv 
sv9dds. cf. Menex. 248 B.C., ei rig eon roig rereXsv- 
rrjxoaiv a'ia^r]aig r&v t,<i)vr(ov. 

(6) 310 E. Entira xal 01 av^ganoi %aiQovaiv nsQi 
rovrcov avroi rs diaXsyofisvoi xal aXXwv dxovovrsg ev re 
Idiaig awovaiaig xal ev roig noirjoeaiv. 

I. See pp. 59, 71. 
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This, Adam holds, looks like a clumsy imitation 
of Laws, 957 E where 'inaivoi xal ipoyoi which 
occur ev noirffiaoiv and those that occur kv tcHg 
aXXmq naaaig avvovalaig are similarly contrasted. 
(I may add that Plato probably did not usejiot9?at? 
for noirjfia, though a passage in the Ion (531 D) 
does so). 

(7) The remarks on the desire for posthumous 
fame seem a reminiscence of the famous passage 
in Symp. 208 D. Especially we should compare 
the antithesis emecHeararoi (dvdQcmodcodeararoi 
in the Epistle with Saq) civ d/ieivovg wai, roaovrq> 
fiaXh)v in the dialogue. How fond our writer is 
of this antithesis is evident from the twofold 
repetition of it a few lines later, first inthe form 
al ^eknoTai tpvxai) ( at /xo%e>yedTaTat),secondly, in 
the words xvQimrBQa ds to t&v beicov dvdgcbv f] rd 
Tco)' jtt^j which last sentence again reminds us 
of Symp. 246 D., rd yaq 6fmloyr}^iv naQO. ^ekiiovmv 
nov avQuaxEQov rj rd naQO. i^iqovcov. 

A few minor parallels which Adam adduces I 
omit. Of those quoted (i), (3) and (7) are, I 
think, cogent, (2) and (6) might be genuine 
reminiscences. (3) is, in my opinion, enough in 
itself to prove the spuriousness of the Epistle, or 
at all events, of the latter half thereof. 

Ritter remarks on the obvious parallel between 
310 C, ovrog 8k 6 Koyog ati/xalvsi, rd Aicova e^alpeTOv 
eivai, on ovx aqyto iym r&v ifiwv emrrjdeicov and Ep. 
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vii. 347 C d^ub fjifjv jurj xvqiov jjyetoGat as Mcovog ifie. 
I add these additional parallels, wliicli are 
somewhat long to quote : — 

ii 310E— vii 335 D. 

ii 3 14 A — ^vii 341 E. 
and finally cf. 313 D, olxelog romoig ts xai rifuv ecrti 
with vii. 340 C eav fjiev ovxcog fj tpikoaoifog, olxelog ts 
xal a^iog rov nqayfiaxog OeZoe av x.r-L^ 

Lastly, we come to the metaphysical passage 
which purports to explain, 81' aiviyfiwv, the 
nature of ^ tov hiqcotov <pvaig. The only 
serious attempt to explain this, so far as I know, 
is that of Eaeder (pp. 533-7) who regards the ^aai- 
Ke.vg, the Second and the Third as representing 
the drjfiiovQyog, the World Soul, and the n?.av- 
Wfievrj alxih of the Timaeus. But in order to 
obtain this equation he misinterprets the words 
TO egmzfifia ndvTO)v dixwv eanv xax&v, which 
contain no reference to any metaphysical Principle 
of Evil, but merely mean " the question that gives 
all the trouble." Raeder has really been led 
astray by approaching this passage from a con- 
sideration of the mysterious invocation at the 
close of Ep. vi — with which it has in reality no 

I. It is necessary here to repeat the caution against 
over-ready suspicion of imitation : see Appendix B. 
But, as we are about to see, the metaphysical passage 
is incontestably an imitation of Ep. vii. : from this it 
is fair to argue to other imitations of that Epistle, and 
to be more readily suspicious of imitations of the 
Dialogues. 
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connexion whatever (see swpra, p. ^^sqq.). He 
should surely rather have been led by the numerous 
resemblances to Ep. vii, to think of the metaphy- 
sical digression in that dialogue. 

Strange to say, neither he nor others seem to 
have perceived that our forger speaks in riddles 
here for the simple reason that he wants to 
reproduce the substance of the metaphysics in 
Ep. vii, and is unable properly to understand 
them. How far he actually does understand Ep. 
vii 342 A sqc[. is perhaps impossible to determine, 
but we can, I think, quite certainly discern his 
meaning here by comparing the doctrine which 
Plato enunciates there. 

I do not wish in this place to explain that 
doctrine in detail. It is enough to say that Plato 
enumerates there five things, viz., Svo/ia, Myog, 
eWco^ov, ImoTi^/ii], and avro o br) yvcoazov re xal 
d^rjQwg sorlv bv, which may be distinguished 
with regard to any object of inquiry. Furthers 
he distinguishes the apprehension of the first four 
and the apprehension of the fifth (the Idea) as 
that of nowv zi and to r'l respectively. 

This latter distinction our writer doubtless does 
not understand, though he probably alludes to it 
m TioV axxa sariv (in place of which, if we desire 
to make him a little more intelligible we might 
read not iirra a eariv), and in the words rov 
dfj ^aaiMcog neqi teal wv elnov ovdev iariv xoiovxov. 

But why in place of the five things distin- 
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guished in Ep. vii have we only three distin- 
guished here? Simply, I take it, owing to 
bungling and hasty reading, or perhaps we should 
rather say, to superficial and unintelligent remin- 
iscence. Our writer remembered or noticed, that 
the metaphysical passage in question began thus : 
eariv rmv bvrwv exdaro), di wv rrjv emar'^/ir]v dvdyxr) 
nagaysvea^ai, tqio. He was content with this and 
took the three to be the bvofm, Myo?, and 
Idea, whereas the third is in reality the sUcoJiov 
or sense-object. Thus then we are enabled to 
understand the mysterious sentence Sevzegov ds 
Tiegi ra dsvreQa xal tqitov neQi rd XQira, where I 
read nsqi, not nsQi as Burnet and Eaeder. Our 
author, in fact, by his ndvx' earl negl -(-Accu- 
sative intends the same meaning as Plato gives 
by eariv exdaxcp. We may then paraphrase him 
thus : " Everything is referable to, or may be re- 
garded in the aspect of, primarily an Idea, second- 
arily that which ranks second (the Uyog), 
thirdly, that which ranks third (the ovo/ia)." 
He then goes on to explain, or rather to obscure 
Plato's explanation, that apprehension of' a thing 
as koyog or ovofjia is always unsatisfying, and that 
it is the ignorance of the nature of the Idea that 
causes the travail of the soul. (The words ^ ovv 
dv^Qcomvr] ipv%r] ogsysrac fia%elv are of course copied 
from 343 C Crjrovarjg eldevat xrjg y>v%fjg). 

It may be added incidentally that the very fact 
that the metaphysical digression (which is re- 
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garded witli suspicion even by commentators such 
as Ritter who accept the rest of Ep. vii as 
authentic), is thought worthy of imitation in the 
present Epistle, is evidence in favour of that 
portion of Ep. vii having been regarded as genuine 
by this writer and as not likely to be suspected by 
his readers. 

Having seen that the writer copies from Ep. vii 
in single points, we may point out that it is highly 
probable that the central idea of the letter, namely 
the dishonour (aTi/mla) inflicted by Dionysius 
upon Plato, is suggested by Ep. vii 350 C, n&g av, 
fir) ^avfiaoTog mv av^Qconog, tov i^yefiova roircov xaL 
xvQiov ovroog evxegcbg rjxifiaoiv stot'av; nrng d' ^rifiaaev, 
eyd> (p^dCoifi' av- Similarly it will be remembered 
that Ep. i was probably woven round the words 
iqiodia dovg in vii 350 B. 

It is not improbable that the latter part of the 
letter (314 D — end) takes Ep. xiii as its model: 
e.g., the reference to Dionysius' release of "the 
man in the stone-quarries " may have been 
suggested by the mention of 'largoxXi^g 6 Tore 
eXevOepo? dqie^elg in ifwv 363 E. 

The Hiatus average is given by Raeder as 27'35, 
which of course is very high. It should be 
observed, however, that of the 93 " faulty " Hiatus 
79 occur between the beginning and 313 b 4 (about 
100 lines of Burnet's text), 5 between 313 b 4 and 
31406 (about 46 lines), 9 in the last 20 lines. 
Thus we may say that although on the whole the 
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hiatus is not avoided, yet in places the writer 
consciously avoids it, doubtless for purposes of 
imitation. 

The style is in general a good imitation of the 
Platonic. The Transitional Sri (see p. 182) is 
frequent, o%ed6v occurs thrice, there are several 
instances of the Rhetorical question answered ^ 
(310 E 4, 313 A 2, 313 D 3), two of d? rbv smuxa 
XQOvov (cf . Phil. 39 E, Phaedr. 257 D), one of 
avv 6eQJ slnelv (cf. Laws 858 B). With negl rfjg 
rov ngcoTov qyvaecog may be compared jj nqmrr] 
qrnoi? in Laws 886 C. There is a harsh anacolu- 
thon in 313 B 3-4, where an Optative follows an 
Infinitival construction in Indirect Statement. 
This is very possibly copied from vii 328 C 2. 
giQ&rov for nQorsQov (314 C) is found also at 
Laws gi8A. 

The list of pairs of kings and sages in 311 AB 
strikes one as too long : Steinhart remarks that it 
looks like a schoolboy anxious to quote all the 
instances he can. 

In 314 B the words om eMxroi xgiaxovxa sxwv 
dxtjxooxsg seem to imply that the Academy was 
founded at least as early as 394 B.C., whereas the 
date usually recognised is about 387 B.C., i.e., after 
the first Sicilian journey, which, according to vii 
324 A, took place in that year approximately. 

I. See p. 196. 
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This letter, supposing it to be authentic, must 
have been written in 358-7, that is to say shortly 
before the expedition of Dion to Sicily in 357 : 
for in 315 d it is implied that Dion's project is 
known to Dionysius, and the writer's object is to 
reply to charges made against him by the tyrant 
arising out of his (real or supposed) co-operation 
with Dion. 

The introductory paragraph consists of a short 
discussion as to the proper form of salutation 
(ey TigaTTsiv). Plato then mentions that he has 
been informed of Dionysius' complaints against 
him — namely, that whereas he had dissuaded the 
tyrant from re-establishing the fallen Greek cities 
of Sicily, he is now urging Dion to accomplish 
this work. He indignantly repudiates the charge ; 
he had surely suffered enough from slander and 
misrepresentation during his late stay at Syracuse, 
when every fault of Dionysius was imputed to 
him. Dionysius knew well how false those mis- 
representations were, and how little it had been 
his desire to interfere in Syracusan politics. So 
far from deserving this new slander from Diony- 
sius, the latter should have defended him in the 
face of these defamations. As it is, he must 
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defend himself on the two charges, first showing 
that he acted reasonably in keeping clear of 
Syracusan politics, secondly, that it was not his 
dissuasion that kept Dionysius from his project 
relating to the Greek cities. 

A short narrative now follows of Plato's disap- 
pointment in his first visit to Dionysius II. and 
the reasons for his departure. Then he passes on 
to his second visit, explaining how his reluctance 
was only overcome by the tyrant's promises of 
restitution to Dion. These promises were not 
fulfilled on his arrival : on the contrary, Dionysius 
first pretended to compromise regarding the 
restitution of Dion's property, and later rounded 
upon Plato for his championship of Dion, accusing 
him of unfaithfulness towards himself. If an 
alienation did arise between philosopher and 
tyrant surely it was not unnatural. 

Turning to the second charge, Plato recounts a 
conversation which occurred between himself and 
Dionysius some twenty days before his final 
departure. Dionysius had recalled to him a 
previous colloquy, at which Plato had urged him 
to the restoration of the Siceliot cities, but only 
on the condition that he be first " educated." On 
the occasion of the second conversation, says 
Plato, Dionysius admitted his recollection of this 
conditional advice. This being so, Dionysius had 
no right to bring the charge he brought : moreover 
Plato could bring even more convincing proof, if 
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there were any prospect of a fair inquiry into the 
matter. If Dionysius confesses his falsity, he 
will sing a palinode : if not, Plato has the means 
of satisfaction. 



This letter is clearly intended as a " semi-open " 
document. Plato is writing no doubt primarily 
to Dionysius, but he is aware that his letter is 
likely to fall into the hands of others. This 
explains what at first seems strange, namely, that 
he gives a fairly detailed account of his relations 
with the tyrant on both his visits to Syracuse. 

In this respect it resembles Ep. vii, and the 
supporters of the " Unechtheit " have naturally 
suggested that it is based upon vii, and have 
drawn attention to the correspondences between 
the two letters both in matter and language. 

I will therefore begin by examining the sup- 
posed imitations. 

Adam compares iii, 316 A, dxovm yog varegov 
v/M)v xivag nma (i.e., rd r&v voficov nQOOifiia) 
diaaxsvcoQSiv with vii 341 B, vareQov de xal dxovco 
yEygmpevai avrbv negl S)v tots ^xovaev, ovdev rd>v 
avrwv a)v axovoi. In this latter passage Plato is 
complaining of misrepresentations of his philosophy 
contained in a kind of metaphysical Handbook 
composed by Dionysius. Adam contends that 
the author of Ep. iii is assuming that the 
work of Dionysius referred to in Ep. vii consisted 
of vdfMov nQOoinia. This impression, he argues, 
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was derived from the words with which the writer 
of Ep. vii concludes the digression on the incom- 
municability of knowledge about rj ngmrri qmaig 
(344C) : — svl 8r} sx xovroiv del yiyvdoanEiv loycg orav 
Idn lig Tov avyyQa/j,/j,ara ysygafifisva eke ev vofioii 
vofj-o^erov eire ev akXoig xiaiv arr'ovv, co? ovx rjv Tovrcp 
ravra anovdaiorara. 

To this argument it may be replied that 

(i) It is difficult to see why the passage last 
quoted should suggest ngoolfua to an imitator. 
Plato does not say ev ngooi/uoig vofxwvhut iv v6/ioig. 

(2) The supposed mistake of the imitator as 
to the character of Dionysius' publication could 
hardly have been m.ade by one who had read 
Ep. vii, 341, as Adam assumes his imitator to have 
done. In fact the very sentence which Adam 
quotes as his reason for assuming imitation makes 
it abundantly clear that Dionysius had written a 
garbled account of Plato's oral teaching {tibqI Syv 
tot' tjxovae). 

Does Adam think that his " imitator " imagined 
that Plato propounded his " proems " in a lecture? 
This is surely absurd. 

A second imitation is found in 3 1 7 E, where 
Adam compares the sentence ekbojv 8e — oIoGa yag 
5^ ail ndvra rdvrsvQev tjSij yevofieva with vii 329 B, 
elect)}' be — ov ydg del firjxvveiv. This is no more than 
a natural coincidence of expression, due to the 
fact that in both passages the writer passes from 
a description of his attitude before journeying to 
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Sicily to an account of his experiences there. It 
may be remarked that the two passages refer to 
different visits. 

Thirdly, it is objected that two conversations 
from Ep. vii (349 A, 349 E) are " contaminated " 
in 319 A. I think that no commentator has com- 
pared the conversations in the two letters with 
sufficient care. In Ep. iii we are concerned with 
two passages, 318 C and 319 A. In the former of 
these we are told that Dionysius charged Plato 
with slighting him in favour of Dion and his 
friends, the ground of the charge being that he 
had, in concert with Theodotes and Eurybius 
petitioned against the banishment of Heraclides. 
(Incidentally I would remark that for the sense 
of this passage it is necessary to read efePaAAeg 
for i^^ahg). 

This account I believe to refer to the same 
occasion as that in 349 D E, where again the 
charge is made by Dionysius in reference to a 
supposed conspiracy between Plato and Theodotes 
for sheltering Heraclides. The details are not 
precisely the same in the two passages, but I see 
no inconsistency. The Seventh Epistle gives more 
particulars, e.g., that Plato received the message 
when living at the house of Archedemus, and 
through the mouth of a messenger, whereas in Ep. 
iii no scene is given, and the charge merely intro- 
duced by the words slnsg on. 

As for the conversation recorded at ^ig A sag., 
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I do not believe fins to be referred to at all in 
Ep. vii. It took place " about twenty days " 
before Plato's final departure, ev rq) xi^nq). Now 
in Ep. vii the last few weeks of Plato's sojourn 
are passed over in a few words. In 350 B we bear 
of his sending a message to Archytas of Tarentum, 
who subsequently made representations to Dion 
which resulted in Plato's being allowed to leave 
Syracuse. The interval required to obtain this 
answer to the message would doubtless be more 
than twenty days : I therefore conclude that the 
conversation of 319 A sg'Sv if it is to be looked for 
in Ep. vii must have been described in 350 B — 
but it is not there. 

And, in general, I believe that a careful com- 
parison of the relevant part of vii with iii will 
show just that general agreement combined with 
variety of detail which might be expected in the 
case of two letters one written some five years 
later than the other. 

Next there falls to be noticed a charge of 
internal inconsistency in this letter. As this has 
been clearly formulated in English by Richards 
following Karsten I will quote his words 1 : — 
" This is a curiously self-contradictory composi- 
tion. No doubt Plato might contradict himself 
like other people, if he had a bad case : but would 
he have done it so very palpably? Dionysius (he 
says) has alleged that Plato, after preventing him 
I. Classical Review, 1900, p. 336. 
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from settling new Greek cities in Sicily and from 
converting his tyranny into a kingdom, is now 
instigating Dion to do these very things. In 
answer Plato declares first that he never took part 
at all in Dionysius' political affairs except to the 
extent of writing preambles to some of his laws, 
and in self-defence he narrates the incidents of 
his intercourse with Dionysius down to the time 
of the expulsion of Heraclides. This is a brief 
version of what is set forth at length in letter vii. 
So far so good. But secondly he proceeds to tell 
a rather pointless story of an old conversation 
between Dionysius and himself, which is quite 
inconsistent with the first part of his answer. 
Dionysius had asked him whether he remembered 
that on first coming to Sicily he had urged 
Dionysius to found or refound these Greek cities, 
and Plato replied in the affirmative. It is a 
calumny to say (^^ fie did^a2.Xe Uycov, 319 C) 
that he had prevented it. The truth was lym 
fiev exikevov av d'ovx ^'OeAeg ngaxxeiv avra. It 
appears therefore that Plato had taken part in 
Dionysius' affairs and had not confined himself 
to the writing of philosophical preambles- But 
this is not all. Plato had also told Dionysius — 
and he claims to have reminded him of it in this 
same conversation, witnesses of which can be 
brought — ^that he must not try to carry out these 
schemes till he had been educated (319 C). There- 
fore as far as his advice went, he had prevented 
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Dionysius from taking the steps in question. This 
is an obvious and double contradiction. Are we 
to put down such a shuffling and halting plea to 
Plato? It is as poor intellectually as it is 
morally." 

I must apologise for the length of this quotation, 
but it needs to be given in full if we are to appre- 
ciate its fallacy. The argument is a good instance 
of the unjust treatment accorded to these Epistles 
by critics prejudiced in favour of their spurious- 
ness. The fallacy lies in supposing that the words 
Tcov nohxixmv sfis aol tcoivfj nQayfiareva&fievov 'exdvxa 
oMya drj hoi aQ%ag are intended as a denial on 
Plato's part of having discussed with Dionysius 
the re-establishment of the Siceliot cities. It 
is only inattention to the sequence of thought in 
315 DE that could lead to this supposition: I 
have endeavoured to indicate that sequence in 
my summary, and it may be made clearer if we 
mentally enclose the passage ^nv yaq (315 E) to 
dwafievoig xgivsiv (316 A) in brackets. The news 
of this latest calumny on the part of Dionysius 
recalls to Plato's mind the earlier calumnies 
which had represented him as Dionysius' evil 
counsellor during his second visit to that tyrant. 
The sentence beginning av d' avTos oIo6a refers 
to these earlier calumnies alone, i.e., to the im- 
mediately preceding words as (paaxovxag navza e/nol 
nei^Ro^ai. " It is absurd," says Plato, " to re- 
present me as having ever been intimately con- 
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cerned in Syracusan internal politics. Sucli part 
as I ever did take in them was against my will : 
for Dionysius well knows that I showed my aims 
to be far other than those of political interference 
on my first arrival." 

It should be remarked, however, that what is 
introduced as a digression — Plato's abstention 
from SyracTisan politics — comes to be an integral 
part of the letter, the scheme of which comes thus 
to be changed, so that he conceives that ngdg dm 
brj fwi diTzag dvayxaiov noirjaaa^ai zag amoXoyiag- 

It is almost too obvious to point out how charac- 
teristic is this treatment of a " digression " of the 
author of the Sophist and Politicus. 

So much for the first half of Richards' " double 
contradiction." The second half arises from a 
misconception of Plato's attitude. The whole 
point of the reported conversation in the garden 
is to show that the biaxwKvoig, which Dionysius 
regarded as Plato's was in reality his own. This 
is brought out, amongst other places, in the words 
om eiirjv ravrrjv elgrjxag avfi^ovMjv ovde diaxwXvaiv 
(316 B), a sentence which Ilichards(p. 98), seems 
to have misinterpreted by saying tnat it is 
unintelligible without the insertion of dA»?9cos 
after om. What Plato says is that there was 
indeed a diancokvaig but that he was not the author 
of it. 

Doubtless there is a good deal to be said for 
Dionysius' view of the matter: but Plato is only 
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showing, as Grote pointed out long ago, that he 
was true to the fundamental principles of his 
" Eepublic." It is only a complete disregard of 
his point of view that finds moral and intellectual 
shuffling in the story of this Epistle. 

Lastly, the opening paragraph with its distinc- 
tion between %aiQe,iv and ev nQarreiv is, accord- 
ing to Karsten, copied from Charmides 164 D. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that sv ngmxeiv 
was really a formula of salutation regularly 
employed by Plato : else why should all the 
Platonic Epistles, supposing them to be good 
forgeries, employ it? The Republic concludes 
with the words ev ngaTTCOfisv, but Karsten does 
not suggest that that dialogue is a forgery. 

I ought perhaps to refer to another general 
observation by Karsten (p. 88) : " Plutarchus, in 
vita Dionis,^ narrat cum Dionysius Platonem ab 
ultimo itinere Athenas reversum rogasset, ne 
invidiosis de se sermonibus existimationi suae 
apud Graecos noceret, hunc respondisse : fiij 
roaavrrj koycov sv ' A-xadrijuiq yivoiro andvig, mare 
aov riva fiv^f^ovevaai. Idem scriptor animad- 
vertit cum hoc Platonis dicto quae in epistolis 

leguntur parum concinere Neminem fore 

puto, quin id quod Plutarchus refert iis quae in 
hac epistola leguntur longe anteponendum existi- 
met." 

I. C. 19. 
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As to tlie last remark, opinions may differ : but 
it should be noticed that Diogenes Laertius (iii. 
2i) has got hold of the same story as Plutarch, 
with the important difference that he assigns it to 
Plato's visit to the elder Dionysius in 387 : (pv 
firjv 8' fjovxa^sv 6 Aiovvaiag, fiabdiv 8' snearsiXe HMrcovt 
firi xax&g ayoQsmiv avrov, xai og dvrsuearsike firj 
roaavrrjv avrtp axoXijv shm wots Awvvaiov /le/ivfjaQai.) 

This discrepancy arouses our suspicions of this 
story, which savours of an epigrammatistic age. 
But why does Plutarch accept it, though aware 
that it is hardly reconcilable with Plato's own 
account in this Epistle? Simply, I believe, 
because he thinks it rather too good to give up. 
(I have made a similar suggestion as to Plutarch 
in discussing Ep. viii. See p. 139 infra.) 

I pass now to the question of language. Not 
many objections have been raised on this score. 
The opinion of Richards, though he rejects the 
letter, is that " the Greek offers nothing to strike 
us." 

315 E. mo ^diaridov. This must certainly 
refer to the person commonly known as Philistus, 
the historian and opponent of Dion (Plut. Dion, 
14). Possibly ^iharog may be a " Kosenname " 
like Zsv^ig for Zsv^iTiTiog, or else it is a regular 
manuscript abbreviation, such as those noticed by 
Cobet (Var. Led. Grace, 271); e.g., Thuc. v. 90, 
has nQ&xxovai for ngoordrrovai, Aelian V.H. 
iii. 26 (piMnaig for <pih)naTQig. 
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318 D. 'iva ovTcog ebico is objected to by Stein- 
bart as being an nnclassical equivalent of cos e'jio? 
emelv. Tbis merely sbows tbat be understands 
tbe usage of neitber pbrase. (wj eiro? eiTrelv is 
of course used to modify " universal " expressions, 
and= "almost"), 'ha ovrcog shico is rigbtly 
explained by Ricbards and Eitter, as meaning 
" to say tbe least." 

318 E. XvxofpiUa is not, apparently, found 
elsewbere in classical Greek. As a passage sug- 
gesting tbe likelibood of its being a genuine 
Platonic coinage Ricbards quotes Phaedrus 
241 C D, wbere Plato quotes m? Xvhoi agv ayan&ai. 
I may add Laws 906D xaOdras^ nvaiv Avxot rmv 
a^naafiaTrnv a^iMQ K.av^ anovifioiev, oi be. fjfieqovfisvoi 
rolg dwQoig avy%mQolev ra noifivla diaQTid^eiv—a, very 
apposite illustration of tbe dxoivcovia xai h)xo(pMa 
of our passage. 

319 B. did TO TOTS aoi v^Qia/j.a vvv vnag avT 
dveigarog yiyovsv- Karsten tbinks tbis to be 
unintelligently copied from Politicus 278 E. He 
cannot see its meaning bere, but Eitter bas 
explained it (op. cit., p. 401), as meaning : " Tbus 
tbe utter foolisbness of your contemptuous atti- 
tude of former days bas been now clearly revealed 
— i.e., Dion bas appeared on tbe scene as one wbo 
bas fulfilled tbe preliminaries to political activity 
wbicb Plato demanded, preliminaries laugbed to 
scorn by Dionysius : tbe man wbo bas gone 
tbrougb tbe stern scbooling of Matbematics and 
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Philosopliy is now seen as Fortune's favourite." 
While not doubting that Ritter is right in saying 
that the mag refers to Dion's success, I think the 
expression becomes much easier if we take to 
li^gtoyuaas =rd v^Qia^sv, i.e., the dream of the 
philosopher king. (For this use of. Eurip. Orestes 
1038, v^Qia/ia be/usvog rbv ' Ayafiifivovog yovov.) 

This letter contains seven words not found in 
Plato elsewhere, viz. : — 

1. axoivcovia. 5. fiefirjvifievcog. 

2. dvraQXem. 6. nQoayQoqxo. 

3. emxov(piCm. 7. v^giofia. 
4- XvxoqiiUa. 

None of these, however, afford ground for suspi- 
cion. 

(4) I have already noticed. The others all 
belong to various classes of words which we shall 
notice (App. A) as characteristic of Plato's latest 
style : — 

(1) and (7) being abstract Nouns, 
(2)) (3) and (6) being relatively unusual com- 
pound Verbs, 
(5) being an unusual Adverb in - wi. 

The following table shows parallels with 
Platonic Dialogues : — 
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315 b. For the pleonasm cf. 

aQ oQ^ibg av xvyxavoifii Rcf. 434 C, oQ^oxaxa av 

xfjg ^eXxiaxrjg ngooQ'i^aecog ; ngoaayoQevoiro fi&haxa nax- 

ovQfia. 

Laws 738 E, ovx' aQX&v 

ovxe diHrjg noxi xig av X'fjg 

nQoar)KOvaf}g OQ^wg xvy%avoi. 

Vid. Appendix A, p. 

193- 



3150. 

TioQQCo yag -^dov^g 'ibgvxai 
Hal kvnrjg x6 %elov. 



Cf. Theaet. 176 A, 
ovx' Ev OfioZg avxa (i.e., xa 
xaxa )idQva^ai. The verb is 
quoted by Ast as occur- 
ring 1 1 times in the Laws, 
3 in Timasus, 2 in Locr., 
I in Epin., out of 26 
instances in all. 



bvafid^eiav xal krjbrjv. 



315 d.^^ 

015 aga • 
&g av (pfig. 



xavx aga 



Cf . Timeaus 87a A»}6»?s 
xal dvofj-adiag. 

For the repetition cf. 
Laws 688 B, Myco . . ■ 
oxi drj (prjfii. 



3I5D. 

jUExaaxijaavxa. 



A strange instance of 
attraction of the partici- 
ple which should not logi- 
cally agree with ere as it 
belongs to the preceding 
gen. abs. construction. 

Somewhat similar is 
Phaedr. 276 E, nayxa^v 
keysig . . . naidiav . . . xov 
ev Myoig dvvafiivov sicuCsiv, 
dixawavvrjg xe xal akhov wv 
Mysig negi fiv%okoyovvxa. 
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316 b. 

irjv nQoxeqav 



3i6h. 

oqiodQoreQav. 



316 b. ^ 

diaxcbXvoig. 

316 B. 

diaHwXvaiv ■ 
ijue ysyevija^ai. 



316 c. 

noXXfjg ds aneiQiag ovarjg 
nsQi as { = ool). 



3i6d. 
ficov ovx; 



3i6d. 

ex TdJr komwv 

( = in posterum). 



317 f. 

Aiwva d' elg avQig sq)riaQa 
fiSTaneiuipaoQai. 

{/j,era7ie/j.fsa%ai scr. recc. 
/neraTre/nyiratrdai Ao). 



For the pleonastic par- 
ysvofiev^v ticiple of. Laws 728 B, 
TO 6/ioiovabat rolg ovoiv xaxdig 
avSqaaiv. 

This is a favourite 
Platonic adj., mostly late- 
Platonic. (13 out of Ast's 
19 citations are from 
latest group.) 

Elsewhere quoted only 
from Rep. 469 E. 

For the apposition cf. 

. e/modSv 318^5 firixavrjv rjVQsg, sfis 

e.X(po^elv, and Rep. 531 c, 

566 B, quoted in my note 

on vii, 324 A, p. 127. 



For the periphrastic use 
of nsQi see Appendix A, p. 
192. ^ 

Quoted by Ast only 
from Soph. Polit. Phil. 
(once each). 

The phrase has this 
most unusual sense (prob. 
not found elsewhere) in 
Laws 709 E. 

Aor. Infin. in meaning 
of Future. Cf. Symp. 
193 D, Euthyd. 278 C, 
Prot. 316 c (quoted in 
Riddell's Digest, p. 147), 
and also Ep. vii 338 A. 
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317 E.^ , , , 

wg r} ifi^ doia fiavrevsTai. 



318A. 



Cf. Epistle vii. 328 B 
r-^v d' efirjv do^av . . el%e 
qio^og, Phil. 66 B, c6g ^ ifJ,'^ 
(jtAvxeia- 

Cf . Ep. vii 350D anBidovvTsg 



xal fjLa)iXov eyco en xal ovx Ss xai ov nsi^o/isvoi. Laws 
Tjrrov. 690 C, om av noQa (pvaiv 

eymye (pairjv yiyvea^m xara 
ipvaiv de. Cf. App. A, p. 
194. 



318 D. 
IvSiHwg. 



318 E.^ 

eig Koyov 6 2.6yog ^>isi fioi. 



319A. 

ipsvdsaQai xal fifj rdXtjfUj 
Mysiv. 



Only used in Prose by 
Plato. Ast's quotations 
are from Phil., Laws, 
Tim., Spin, and Ep. vii 
335 D. 

Cf. (with Raeder) Ep. 
xii 343 B, negl Xoyov ys 6 
avrog loyog. Efin. 983 D 
noxeqov exsi Xoyov 6 Xoyog. 

For the pleonasm see p. 
194. 



319 A. This is a case of what 

q)r]iui ydg as ... a vvv drj Eiddell (Digest, p. 225) 
Xeyet? s/uol fis/uxpofisvog, c&? calls " Original construc- 
. . . fieXoi. Ttal fj.s . . tion abandoned, after in- 
ditjomrrjaag. terposed clause, in favour 

of that of the interposed 
clause." 

Cf. esp. (with Eiddell) 
Phaedr. 272 D, navranaoi 
yaQ, o tear' aQ%ag ehiofisv . . 
on ovdev . . deoi x-r.X. 
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fjid^a TiXaarmg. 



319 c. ^ 
SQQovaag. 
rov 'dxn^ovv. 



Ast quotes the adverb 
only from Soph. 216 C, 
Laws 642 D, 777 D. 

See my note on Ep. viii, 
p. 149 infra. 

For the attraction of 
Antecedent to Relative see 
Riddell, Digest, p. 191 and 
cf. especially Polit. 217 c, 
dXAd dfj rov ^iov ov enl trig 
Kgovov (pxiQ shai dvva/j.smg 
TtorsQov ev exsivaig rjv xaig 
XQonoLlg f] ev ralade ; 



318 D. For the loose Genitive 

xai ravra /j.sv ravtf] negl of Reference see Camp- 

rd nohrma xotvcDviag rfjg bell. Rep. vol. ii, p. 184, 

8/1^5 Hal afjg. and cf Symp. 221 C, 

Hal xwv fizv aXhav buxr^btv- 
fiaxmv xa% av xcg xal neQi 

dAXov xoiavxa einoi 

In both cases the gen. 
seems to be used to avoid 
repetition of jtegt. 



EPISTLE IV. 

This is a letter obviously purporting to be 
written by way of advice to Dion after tbe coup 
of 357 B.C. Eaeder suggests 355-4 as tbe date, but 
tbe precise year is unimportant. It is clear that 
if genuine it must have been written some time 
between 357 and Dion's deatb in 353 B.C. 

Plato reminds Dion of tbe enthusiastic support 
wbicb be bad given to bis cause, now crowned 
witb success. Tbat success was meet, and for tbe 
present all is well, but a critical time lies abead. 
Dion and bis friends must let all men see tbe 
difference between tbose tbat base tbeir power on 
tbe strong arm alone, and tbose tbat base it on 
justice and equity. He upon wbom tbe eyes of 
tbe world are fixed must sbow bimself like Lycur- 
gus and Cyrus. Let tbere be no jealousies between 
bimself and Heraclides and Tbeodotes, or if sucb 
tbere must be let bim be tbe peace-maker. A 
friend's advice is excusable, like tbe sbouts of 
encouragement to athletes contending in the 
games. After a request for news, Dion is gently 
reminded of the value of a complaisant nature, 
and warned tbat a self-willed man loses his 
friends. 

Few objections have been made to this Epistle. 
Eitter, coupling it with v, ix and x says that be 
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cannot definitely exclude the possibility of authen- 
ticity. Even Steinhart admits that it is ' a com- 
position not wholly wanting in cleverness.' Most 
of his criticisms, e.g., that (piXori/j.ca would not 
be recommended by Plato as a motive to action, 
that Dion needed no stimulus to d/l^Gfiia of which 
he was already in possession, that Lycurgus and 
Cyrus would not have been held up as models to 
the governor of a free country, seem to merit little 
discussion. As to the first, I may point out what 
is obvious, namely that (piXoxifiia tnl xolg xaXolg 
is different from ipiXoxinia unqualified, and could 
certainly find no opposition from Plato. 

A more serious objection, noted by the same 
commentator, is that Plato's description of his 
zeal for Dion's cause, given at the beginning of 
the letter, does not tally with Ep. vii 350 C-D, 
where Plato represents himself as having refused 
to take part in any scheme of violence against 
Dionysius. This has, however, been refuted, I 
think adequately, by Bitter (p. 376), who, follow- 
ing Grote and Eaeder, points out that it is no 
more than ne^tural that Plato should in the years 
356-4, in the hour of Dion's prosperity, have seen 
his own actions in a different light from that in 
which he came to regard them after Dion's over- 
throw. Ritter further remarks that there is not 
in reality so much of a contradiction as had been 
supposed : for the words in 350 0, zovg /lev cpi^ovg 
naqaxaKeiv avxov sxsKsvov show, that Plato did 
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not wholly condemn Dion's enterprise, and did not 
even dissuade Mm from sharing it with friends 
other than those who had enjoyed the hospitality 
and intimate acquaintance of Dionysius. 

With regard to style, Eitter's judgment is that 
" the language is unartificial, the tone throughout 
natural." He agrees with Eaeder (p. 531) that 
the phrase avv Oetj) eiTieiv is not " unplatonische 
Frommelei " as Steinhart would have it (the 
actual phrases occur at Laws 858 B, and expres- 
sions like it abound in that dialogue) : he shows 
that there is no objection to the greeting emv%Ei 
at the end of the letter — Plato as a good Socratic 
could use it side by side with bv nQOtrs, as may 
be seen from the explanation of svTv%ia and 
sinqaUa given in Xen. Mera. iii, 9, 14. The use 
of jW»jTi df) (321 A); without a preceding negative, 
cannot apparently be paralleled from the dia- 
logues. With 320 C, nqoariXEi nXeov rj naibmv xwv 
aKXcov avdpanrwv diacpe.Quv rovg — ola^a dijnov, it is ob- 
vious to compare Phaedrus 279 A ovdsv av yivono 
^avfiaatbv . . . el . . ■ nkiov rj naidcov disveyxoi (so. 
'laoxQarrjg) r&v mhnoxE afUfisvcov Mycov' 

The rhythm suggests a hexameter verse from 
which both passages quote. The parallel obviously 
cannot be used as evidence for or against the 
authenticity of the letter.^ 

I. Cf. also Theaet. 177 B. TeXc-uTuvres ovk dpio-Kova-iv 
avToi avTots irepl &v Xeyovcriv. Kot rj pryropiKr) eKelvr] irtos 
a/irofiapaiverai, &&Te. Traitiav firjSev SoKtiv Sia<f>epeiv. 
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I add a few Platonisms in the language which 
seem worth noting. 

320 A. rfjg ETil rolg xaJuoig (ptXorifuag. Ci.. Symp. 
1 78 D, r^v eni fiev rdig alaxQoig ala%vvrjv, eni 8e roig 
xakoig q)iKorifuav- For cpiXorifiog eni + Dative, cf. 
Laws 744 B, Protag. 343 C. 

320 B. rovg bvxag ■ ■ emevxEig xal nqaxxovxag 
TOiavxa- This substitution of roiovxog for a pre- 
ceding adjective is a mannerism of Plato. Vid. 
Riddell's Digest, p. 137, which quotes several 
instances. 

320 D. TO 8e, vvv vnoQXOV nEQi as xoiovxov eaxiv, 
wg xovg s^ amdaf]g xijg olnovfievrjg • . • ■ eig sva xonov 
dno^Mneiv- For wy used thus with an epexegetic 
infinitive, approaching the meaning of &axs cf . vii, 
341 B;}^ fisv ^fj neiga avxrj yiyvexai ... cog (ir)bi- 
Tioxe jSaXeiv ev aixiq xov dsixvvvxa. 

«g is used for aJ(jT8 in Rep. 365. D, Phaedo 108 E, 
Protag. 330 E. 

320 E. TiQog x6 ^ekxiaxov eAOotr' av- Of. Tim. 48A. 
em xo ^elxiaxov aysiv- Rep. 345 C, ngog x6 x&v 
ngo^dxcov ^eXxiaxov ^Mnovxa. 

321 A. naQonXrjo'uog na^aneQ. Cf. Apol. 37 A. 
naQonlrjaicog wansQ. Passow does not quote any 
other instances with maneg or xa^caisQ. 

321 B. evdesaxsQCog. The form occurs in Phaedo 
74 E, 75 A. For the comparative in -mg cf . Laws 
867 B, 867 D, 876 D, 907 C, and App. A, p. 191. 

xfjdB ( = here) occurs twice: seep. 191. 



EPISTLE y. 

This letter is addressed to Perdiccas of Mace- 
donia, brotlier of Philip, who died in 360-59 B.C., 
and its purpose is to recommend the counsels of 
one Euphraeus. Every state must accommodate 
itself to the " voice " {qjcovr]) proper to its consti- 
tution, and Euphraeus will be of service in seeing 
that this is done. 

If anyone hearing this object that Plato him^; 
self, though professing to understand the true 
interest of a democracy, never took part in 
Athenian public life, it should be replied that the 
Athenian democracy in his age was not in a fit 
state to benefit from his advice. If Perdiccas 
had seemed to Plato incurable, as Plato seemed 
to the Athenians, he would refrain from advice 
about him and his affairs.^ 

I. It is implied tliat Plato does not think Perdiccas 
incurable, and therefore has advised him : cf. the open- 
ing sentences of the letter. 

I owe this interpretation of tlie difficult concluding 
sentences to Professor Henry Jackson. I had pre- 
viously followed commentators in supposing , Plato 
himself to be the subject of So^aifjtev in 322 "B 6 : 
but the meaning is clearly that given above, and will 
be seen more clearly if we place inverted commas 
before UXdriav 6tf/e and after ra e/tct (rvfjb^ovXfj^. 
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There is no groimd for objection to tlie situation 
presupposed in this letter, though we know nothing 
of any relations between Plato and Perdiccas 
from other sources with the exception of an 
allusion in Athenaeus (xi, 506 E), who, like our 
author, speaks of Euphraeus of Oreus as inter- 
mediary, adding that the latter won great 
influence over Perdiccas (Steinhart, p. 408). 

The spuriousness is to my mind certainly proved 
from a clumsy copying of what is said in the 
Republic (493 A B) of the (pcoval nohzeubv. 
Richards ^ does no more than give the reference, 
and none of the other commentators notice the 
point, perhaps because they thought there could 
be no relation between the two passages. 

In the Republic passage Plato compares the 
Sophists in respect of their treatment of the 
democracy, their subservience to rd x&v noXXwv 
doy/iara, with the keepers of a wild beast who 
understand its different cries (jpcovai), and the 
cries of others by which it is angered and soothed 
respectively. Plato has no conception of a single 
" key-note " appropriate to a particular form of 
government. It is, however, impossible not to 
suppose an imitation on the part of our author, 
who has been careful to insert the words xa^omegsi 
xivcov C'j&aM'. 

Moreover we plainly cannot conceive Plato to 
commend his disciple Euphraeus for possessing 

I. Classical Review, 1900, p. 337. 
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just that kind of spurious knowledge which, not 
only in the Republic, but in many dialogues he 
condemns in the Sophists. The dialogue Sophist 
itself was in all probability composed about the 
same time at which we should have to date this 
Epistle, if it were genuine (365 — 360 B.C. — the 
limits of Perdiccas' reign). 

The apology put into the mouth of Plato, in 
the third person, which forms the second half of 
the letter, seems to have very little logical con- 
nexion with the rest : it is not Plato but 
Euphraeus who is to be Perdiccas' adviser. The 
substance may be copied from Epistle vii (325 D 
sqq.) 

The language is unquestionably a good imita^ 
tion of Plato. There are two instances of xaQdmsQ 
(none of aaneg), a quite Platonic pleonasm (vid. 
p. 194) in 322 B, el fifj fiaxrjv fiev xivdvvsvaeiv msro 
nXeov d' ovdev moirjaeiv : and x&v negl rrjv ofjv 
diarQc^rjv ovrwv (322 A) is an expression which 
Plato might well have used (cf . Gorg. 484E, eneiSav 
. . . eig rag vfXsrsQag diarqi^ag sMmai, Apol. 37 c). 
In dvidrcog exscv (322 B) we have of course an 
obvious Platonic reminiscence. 

The Hiatus is avoided (Raeder's calculation 
gives the average as 3'33), and there are no ana^ 
^ey6/j,eva. 



EPISTLE VI. 

This letter is addressed to Heimeias, ErastuS- 
and Coriscus, tlie two last being disciples of Plato 
mentioned by Strabo (xiii,, 54, 57), wbo tells us 
that they came from Scepsis, and Hermeias from 
Atarneus. The last-named, he adds, heard Plato 
and Aristotle at Athens (xiii, 57, evrav%a de {i.e., 
at Assos), xai ' AQtaroreXrjg diSTQiyis dia rrjv ngbi 
'Egfieiav rov rvQavvov xrjdsiav- rjv ds '¥^Q/ieias 
evvovxog, rgansCirov rivog oine.Trjg' ysvo/ievog d' 
A^'^vrjaiv fiXQoaaaio teal HMTwvog xal AgioTOTsXovg. 
BTiavsMcbv de iqi dsonorr] ovvervQavvrjoe, tiq&xov 
embsfievcp rolg negi 'AraQvea xai "Aaaov xwQioig' 
eneaa diedeiaro enelvov, xal fisTenB/j-iparo rov re Agia- 
rorekrjv xal Sievoxgdrrjv fial enefieXri^ri avrmv). 

Plato is brought before us by the writer as a 
counsellor of friendship between these three, 
poiftting out the advantages on both sides. 
Hermeias is reminded that true friends are better 
than riches, while Erastus and Coriscus are bidden 
not to despise the protection of one who has more 
worldly wisdom than themselves. In the event of 
any break in this desirable harmony/ they are to 
apply to Plato, whose words have more power to 
reconcile than any binding spells. • 

Finally, this letter is to be read by the reci- 
pients again and again, by all three, if possible. 
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or if not, by at least two together : it is to be 
regarded as a solemn bond, and its sanctity to be 
marked by an adjuration, balf-serious and balf- 
playful, to tbe " Cause and Leader of all things 
and his Eoyal Father." 

It is not obvious at what date this Epistle 
purports to have been written, and Raeder does 
not suggest any. Meyer (v. 504 A) holds that 
" the mediation of friendship between Hermeias, 
Erastus and Coriscus belongs naturally to Plato's 
latest years." But the point is of little moment, 
even if we suppose the letter authentic. 

A mark of spuriousness is found by A. Bockh,i 
followed by Hitter, in the words daa [ir]n(o 
avyysyovori, in 322 E. The argument is this : 
Clearly Hermeias is in possession of important 
power : he is plainly lord of Atarneus. It cannot 
be seriously doubted that he concluded his friend- 
ship with Aristotle and Xenocrates in Athens, and 
his Athenian sojourn must precede the time of his 
being raised to be the consort of his benefactor 
and former master Eubulus. Therefore he must 
have made the acquaintance of Plato before the 
supposed time of this letter. 

I do not think much weight can be attached to 
this argument. I am not sure that the words 
oaa iirjnco avyysyovori necessarily imply that they 
had never met : it may mean merely that they 
had not eajoyed avvovaia. Moreover, they might 

I. Kl. Schriften, vol. vi, p. 190. 
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conceivably not liave met, thougli in Athens 
together; or again, Plato might have been absent 
at the time. 

Apart from this, there seems nothing to object 
to in the substance of the letter until we reach 
the concluding paragraph. This, however, may 
well give us pause. Steinhart holds that the 
form of the invocation shows a " Judaeo-Alexan- 
drian, Neoplatonic, or even Christian origin," in 
the last suggestion following some of the early 
Fathers, who quote it as an illustration of Plato's 
Christianity. But the Greek is too much like 
Plato for these conjectures to be considered. 
There is more plausibility in Raeder's suggestion, 
that the two gods are the World-Soul and the 
dfjfuovQyog of the TiTnaeus. (In the same way 
he explains the Trinity of Ep. ii 3 1 2 E as the 
drjfiiovQyog, the fvxfj wv xoo/iov, and the 
nXavcoiihrj ah'ia). In particular he refers to 
TiTn. 37 A where the World-Soul is spoken of as 
vno xov dgiarov dQiarrj ysvofievi] x&v yevvrj^evrmv, 
comparing Laws 896 A where it is nQonrj yevsaig 
xai xivriaig t&v t8 ovxcov not ysyovoroov xai eaofihcov 
aal navrmv av r&v svavrimv xoixoig. 

Now if we could suppose Plato to be the author, 
we should, I think, have to accept this explana- 
tion. Its real defect is that it does not account 
for the words anovbf) xe, a/ia fifj dfj,ovaw xal xfi 
xfjg anovbfjg ddeXgifj naidiq, I do not think that 
Plato could, even in jest, have referred to his 
deepest metaphysical beliefs in this way : he 
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refers to his work in the Laws (769 C) as naid'ia, 
but that is quite another matter. Moreover is it 
not a trifle absurd to conceive of Plato exhorting 
his friends to swear by such xaiva dai/iovia 
as the drjfjLLovQyog and the nXavwfiivri ahia. 

Further, I agree with Eichards ^ that there 
must be something wrong in the text of the last 
sentence, with its repetition of the word biofj.- 
vvvrag. Richards suspects the first sno/ivvvrag, 
but I believe it is the second that requires emen- 
dation. Now if we can point to a passage in 
Plato which at once supplies a meaning to the 
invocation and a way out of the textual difficulty, 
we shall have very strong evidence for the 
spuriousness of the Epistle. 

Such a passage I find in the closing words of 
Agathon's speech in the SyTnposium (197 E) where 
"E^cBg is described as the fjysfjiwv xdXAiarog xal agiarog 
q) XQV S'^sa^oi navra avd^a Bqwfivovvra naXcbg, q>§rjg 
fisrexovTa ijv qbsi ^iXywv ndvxmv %Ea>v re xal dv^Qwnmv 
vorjfia : 

which is immediately followed by the peroration, 
OvTog, ecprj, 6 naq ifiov Xoyog, w ^aldge, rm Oeftj 
dvaxeiaQco, ra /lev naMag, ra 8e anovdrfg fierQiag, xab' 
oaov eyw dvva/j.ai fisrexeiv. 

On the strength of this I would read stpvfxvovvrag 
in place of the second mofivvvrag. And as in 
the above passage "Egcog is ■^ys/id)v , so in 197 C 
he is dkiog' ovrcog s/xol (i.e., 'AydQcovi) doxal . . . 

I. Classical Review, 1900, p. 99. 
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"FiQcog TiQwrog avrog wv xaXXiarog xal agiarog fiexa 
rovro roig akkoig aXXmv rowvrcov autiog slvat. Cf. also 
197A where it is asked xai fiev St; rrjv ye r&v ^cpaiv 
Ttoifjaiv navrcov rig evavrubosrai firj ovx'i "EgcoTO? slvai 
aocpiav, fi yiyvexdi xs xai ipvexai navxa xa ^(pa; 

But if the Son is "Egcwg — or rather Agathon's 
"Egwg — who is the Royal Father ? Agathon says 
nothing of Love's parentage, and the only father 
assigned to him in the dialogue is Poros, in the 
speech of Diotima. And at first one might per- 
haps be inclined to think that our author meant 
that if we follow the path of true philosophy we 
shall " come to know Plenty — ^the true riches." 
But xvQiog is little appropriate to such a refer- 
ence, and the language of the last clause rather 
suggests that the writer is thinking of the Idea 
of TO xaXov which is, according to Diotima, the 
highest object of man's knowledge. My belief is 
that he has a confused memory of the SyTnposium 
which makes him represent "Ego)? as the son not 
of Poros, but of the avxo x6 xaXbv of Diotima's 
speech. The actual relation between them 
according to Diotima is given at 12 B: xoixov 
xov xxij/xaxog {i.e., the possession of the beatific 
vision) T^ av^Qconeiq ipvaei avvegyov afieivoo "EgcoTO? 
ovx av xig gqdicog Xd^ot- 

This supposition, however, of a misconception 
on the part of the borrower, makes it all the more 
necessary to give further justification for the 
theory of a borrowing from the Symposium. I 
therefore add several words and phrases from the 
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rest of the Epistle which seem to support my 
theory. 

With 322 D: — 

ovrs 'bincov nKij^og • . . ov5' av %Qvaov ■ ■ ■ 
yivoix' av fjielCcov elg ra ndvra dvvafiig, t] (piKmv 
^e^aioiv re xal ^80? exovrwv vyieg. cf. Sym/p. 
178C: — 

ycLQ %Qfi av^Qomoig ■^ysla^ai navxbg xov '^iov 
roig fjLsXXovai xaMig ^ubasa^an, rovro ovrs avyysveia 
o'ia re efinoielv ovxa> xaM)g ovrs nKovrog ovr' aXKo 
ovdev d)g egcog. 

and 183 E: — 

8e rov ij^ovg yQr}arov ovrog egaarfjg did ^lov 
fjLevei, are fiovifiq) avvraneig. 
and 188 D: — 

ovrog (i.e., "¥iQa>g) t^v fieyiarrjv dvva/iiy 
exei xai naaav fifiiv evbaifioviav Ttagaoxevd^ei 
xai ro'ig xgeirroaiv fifiwv 6eot?. 

In 323 B occurs the phrase elg fiiav dxpiHea^ai 
(piXla^ avunXoxrjv. The word avunXoxri, though 
not rare in Plato, does not seem to be used by 
him in this tropical connotation. But it is sug- 
gested in the speech of Aristophanes, where we 
find four instances of the noun and its cognate 
verb within a page — in fact it is the vox fropria 
for the junction of the av/x^ioXa (Symp. 191 A, 
B, C, av/mXexofievoi aXkriXoLg, rb Xeutp^ev akXo e^^rei 
xal avvsnMxero, ev rfi avimXoxfl,avyxaraxeiuevoi xal 
avfiTienXeyfievoi.) 
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The phrase ovfjupvaai xal awdfjoai, (323 B) is a 
reminiscence of Hephaestus' words at Sym'p. 192 E 
896/la) vfidg avvrrjiai xal avfupvaai- 

The thought that words coming from Plato have 
more power than a magic incantation (323 B) is 
taken from Symp. 215 C, av 5' ixeivov (i.e., 
Socrates from Marsyas) roaovxov fiovov dcaq)eQsig, orl 
avev oQyavcov ipiXolg ^oyoig ravrov rovro noielg, i.e. 
xtjkeig rovg dv^Qcbnovs). 

The rare use of nageixsi as impersonal 
{=ndQeaTi) may be paralleled from Symp. 187 E, 
xaQ' ocrov napeix&i. The only other instance in 
Plato seems to be Laws 734 B. Passow does not 
quote the impersonal use from any other author. 

A few other points in language may finally be 
noted : — 

322 D. nqbg rfj xwv eldwv aotpiq zfj xakfj xavrrj. 

I do not agree with Ritter that Plato could not 
have written this. It is half in jest. For xak^j 
cf. Symp. 17s E. olfiai ydg fie naqa aov nokkfjg xal 
xakijg aoq)iag nXr]Qm^rjaea^ai : and for the genitive 
cf . Prot. 360 D. f) Twv deivmv xal fifj deivmv ao<pia, 
Laws 701 A fj navxoyf elg ndvxa aotplag bo^a. 

322 D. xaineq ysQmv cov. I see no sense in this. 

322 E. avxvov xov ^iov. I can find no parallel 
to the use of avxvog +part. gen. 

323 -^' siavxl dixaicp xgoncp. Plato would have 
omitted dtxaim. 
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323 B. fioncpTJQ xazriyoQov knwraXriv. I know of no 
other instance of xarr)yoQOi as an adjective. 

323 B. avGeft? seems a ana^ slgrifievov. 

323 C 1-3 contain a liarsh anacoluthon, though 
perhaps not harsher than some in Plato. The 
text is perhaps wrong. 
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The seventh letter is by far the most important 
and the longest of the collection. It is, moreover, 
believed to be authentic by a large number of 
scholars, and it is commonly employed by histo- 
rians as containing valuable information with 
regard to the history of the period. The general 
correctness of its historical information has indeed 
never, so far as I am aware, been impugned, and 
those who reject the Platonic authorship are 
forced to concede that the writer must either 
have been a contemporary and close acquaintance 
of Plato, or have used Plato's own memoranda. 
The situation presupposed in the letter is clearly 
seen from the reference to Dion's downfall as a 
recent event in 336 B, vvv d' ijnov rig daifuov . . . 
ndvra to devrsgov dvexQetpe re xal OTim^eae. Dion was 
murdered by the Athenian Callippus in 353 b.c, 
and our Epistle therefore was, or purports to be, 
written in 353-2. 

Meyer ^ implies that the date of composition is 
352 B.C. It was in this year that Callippus was 
overthrown by Hipparinus, son of the elder 
Dionysius (Diodorus xvi. 3i,«aTd ds rfjv "Sixshdv 
Aicovog Tov axQarriyov aipayevrog vno Zaxvvbicbv rivwv 

I. Vol. V, § 350. 
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fiia^ofpoQCOv Tfjv '^ysfiovidv disde^aTo KdAAtwwo? 6 rov- 
rovg nQOQ rbv q>6vov naQaaxevaaag Mil fjQ^R fifjvas 
rQeiaxcddexa i.e., 353-2 B.C.). Ibid. 36 iv dk ralg 
^vgaxovaaig OTaogco? yavofievr]? rolg t^icovog (plXoig nqbg 
^aXXmnov 01 fisv rov Aimvog <piXoi ■^rrrj^evreg eqivyov 
slg rovg Aeovrivovg' fisra ds xiva %q6vov InnaQivov 
rov AlovvoIov HOiamXevaavrog slg rag JlvQaxovaag //.era 
dwd/iewg 6 fisv KaXXmnog ■^rrrj^slg e^eneaev rfjg 
TioXswg, 'InnaQlvog ds dvaxrr]ad/j.evog zrjv 7iaTQq)av 
dwaareiav riQ^ev err) dvo. cf .also Plutarch ZJion. 58. 

It does not seem clear whether Meyer takes 
Ep. vii. to have been written after the victory of 
Hipparinus or not. I am inclined to think it was 
written before this event, though there is no 
certain evidence: the tone seems to be more 
appropriate to a time when Dion's party were still 
under the domination of Callippus, and my inter- 
pretation is based on this assumption. Plato's 
recommendations both in Epp. vii. and viii. 
amount to the same thing — a settlement by con- 
sent : but his correspondents seem to be in a better 
position in viii. 

The latter Meyer dates at 35 1 B.C. : and it is 
to his acumen that we owe an almost certainly 
correct interpretation of the words xdgiv rfjg 
dfj vvv ^orj^Biag in reference to Hipparinus at 
356 A : he takes them to allude to the assistance 
given by Hipparinus to the friends of Dion in 
delivering them from Callippus. The words had 
been strangely overlooked by other commentators. 

Meyer also refers to Polyaenus Strateg., v. 4 — ■ 
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an important reference for our purposes, as it 
states tkat Hipparinus made his attack from 
Leontini, where, according to Diodorus, as quoted 
above, the friends of Dion were in exile : — 
'InnaQlvoi iv Asovrivoig mv, aiabo/ievog ttjv flvQaxoaicov 
noXiv Egrjixov yevofisvrjv 8ia to fisra ^aKUnnov tovq 
noMrag etg riva xonov eiwQfir]xevai, OQ^rjoag ex Aeov- 
Ttvoov ■ ■ ■ xarsaxs rrjv Hvgaxoakov noXiv- 

It should be admitted at the outset that the 
document deals with a large variety of topics, 
that it abounds in what may be called digressions, 
and is difficult to view as an artistic unity : though 
as a result of our discussion we shall, I hope, be 
enabled to see the line of thought which connects 
the whole. The a|)parent confusion will not be 
less in a summary : nevertheless it seems con- 
venient to give an outline of the argument, for 
purposes of reference, as has been our plan with 
the other Epistles. 

Plato replies to a letter received from the 
friends of Dion that he willingly places himself 
and his advice at their disposal, if their views are 
the same as those held by Dion himself. What 
those views were he himself knows well and will 
set forth. The method of his exposition (which 
he begins after a short incidental comparison of 
Dion and Hipparinus) is autobiographical : that 
is to say, he gives an account of his own Sicilian 
experiences, including the private and political 
experiences which brought him to visit Sicily 
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originally. (The question as to how far this 
method is relevant and appropriate must for the 
present be postponed.) 

As a young man, Plato says, he looked forward 
to a political career. Elated for a moment at the 
establishment of the Thirty, he was speedily 
undeceived, particularly owing to their treatment 
of Socrates. On their expulsion his political 
hopes revived, only to be speedily overthrown, this 
time wholly and finally, by the unjust condemna- 
tion of his master. He now realized the hopeless 
corruption of all contemporary forms of govern- 
ment, and was compelled to declare that the only 
salvation lay in the possibility of philosophers 
becoming kings 'or kings philosophers (326 B). 
Such were his views when he came to make his 
first visit to Italy and vSicily. The western Greek 
world he found as corrupt and hopeless as Greece 
itself : but it so chanced (was it more than chance, 
he asks) that he came to Syracuse and fell in with 
the young Dion. Inspired by the philosopher's 
enthusiasm, Dion determined to live a life of 
virtue amidst a world of sensualists. After the 
death of the elder Dionysius, Dion, wishing others 
besides himself to be converted, sent an urgent 
invitation to Plato to return to Syracuse : the 
younger Dionysius was to be made the philosopher- 
king. After much urging Plato reluctantly came 
back to Syracuse, his ultimate reason being his 
desire to prove to his own conscience that he was 
more than a mere visionary theorist. On his 
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arrival, however, lie found Syracuse seething with 
sedition; and before four months were over Dion 
was banished on a charge of treason. Plato 
himself was retained in a kind of honourable 
captivity, while he made fruitless attempts to 
persuade the tyrant to a better mind (330 B). 

Such then was his first visit to the court of 
Dionysius II. Before speaking of his second 
visit, and the reasons which induced him to make 
it, he will give Dion's friends the counsel that 
they ask for : so that he may not lose sight of the 
real present business owing to what is after all a 
digression on past events. 

Instead of proceeding forthwith to advise 
certain definite political actions, as the reader 
might perhaps have expected him to do, Plato 
insists upon the antecedent condition under which 
alone any advice can or should be given. This is, 
briefly, a readiness on the part of the person 
advised to be obedient : advice is not to be forced 
upon anyone. To put the same thing in other 
words, the person must be genuinely seeking 
counsel, not merely asking for his own desires and 
passions to be gratified. This applies both to the 
physically and the morally sick, both to the 
individual and the state. 

On these principles, then, he would advise them, 
as he had jointly with Dion advised Dionysius, in 
the first place to live their daily life with self- 
control, and in such a way as to procure them- 
selves true and trusty friends. Let them be 
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warned by the example of the eMer Dionysius, 
who came into difficulties owing to the treachery 
of his hireling confidants and the want of real 
friends. 

It was with the father's example in view that 
Plato had warned the son and advised him to 
restore the ruined Greek cities in Sicily under 
constitutional government. But the slanders of 
Plato's detractors prevailed against him and sent 
Dion into exile. Nevertheless Dionysius, if he 
could not be corrected by words, was corrected by 
deeds, when Dion returned and made his coup. 
But the Syracusans treated him ill, accusing him 
of tyranny-seeking, and in the end he was mur- 
dered by two pretended friends from Athens — as 
to whom Plato says that their evil deeds must not 
be made a matter of reproach to Athens herself, 
for it was Athens that had sent Dion a true and 
loyal friend in the person of Plato himself (334 C). 

All this narrative of past events, Plato con- 
tinues, has been by way of counsel to the present 
applicants therefor. That counsel, which he now 
gives for the third time, is that Sicily must be 
subjected, not to a despotism, but to a constitu- 
tional government. The failure to accept that 
advice had brought Dionysius to a dishonourable 
existence, and its acceptance had brought Dion to 
a noble death. For indeed his death was noble, 
Plato insists : no man is exempt from dying, and 
to suffer an unjust death is better than to live an 
unjust life, as only the mean-souled sensualist 
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fails to recognise. This tliouglit leads Plato on 
to an encomium on Dion, who would have done so 
much as a philosophic ruler, who would have 
given Syracuse and the whole of Sicily the bles- 
sings which come with the rule of Law. However 
fate ruled otherwise, and Dion's friends must 
strive to follow in his footsteps and pray for a 
happier fortune therein than Dion experienced 
himself. His hearers, Plato thinks, may regard 
all this as a salutary counsel of perfection indeed 
for the future, but as impracticable in view of 
their present and urgent difficulties. They must 
know that there will never be an end of those 
difficulties, there will never be an end of strife and 
bloodshed, until the victorious party cease to 
misuse their victory and to insist on measures of 
revenge. eyxqatBia, aid&g and qi6<l)og must be 
their watchwords. The victors, if they truly 
desire a settlement, must submit themselves- to 
Law, and must take immediate measures to estab- 
lish a constitution. This advice is not indeed 
identical with the project of a philosophic ruler 
which he and Dion had once fostered, but it 
approximates thereto, and is the most salutary 
counsel that can be given under present conditions 
(337 E). . 

So much for the advice and charge to the friends 
of Dion. Having narrated his experiences on his 
first visit to the younger Dionysius, Plato will now 
go on, as he promised, to describe his second visit. 
•He had persuaded the tyrant to let him depart in 
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366 owing to a war having broken out in Sicily, 
but lie bad agreed to return on the re-establish- 
ment of peace, and on the understanding that 
Dion was to be recalled from exile. Accordingly, 
the war coming to an end, Dionysius recalled him 
with earnest entreaties. Dion, however, he desired 
to remain away a while longer. Plato was more- 
over urged by Dion to obey the invitation of 
Dionysius, and it was represented to him that the 
tyrant's pbilosophical enthusiasm had revived. 
After considerable reluctance Plato consented to 
come, persuaded chiefly by Dion and his friends 
at Athens, by Archytas of Tarentum and by the 
mingled promises and threats of Dionysiiis. He 
felt that his first business was to test the genuine- 
ness of the tyrant's new-found enthusiasm for 
philosophical studies. The method of this testing 
was to set before Dionysius in plain terms the 
difficulties of the study, the labour and time 
needful for its pursuit. He found, however, that 
he could not say all he would on the topic, as 
Dionysius represented himself as already far 
advanced on the path of philosophy. The mention 
.of this fact leads Plato to remark that he learnt 
afterwards that Dionysius had composed a kind 
of metaphysical handbook (341 B), in which he 
claimed to treat the subjects of Plato's teaching 
in a wholly original way.^ 

The pages of the Epistle which now follow 

I. Note that aKovoi in 341 B 5 is Or. Obi. for aKovia.. 
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(341 B — 345 C) form a long digression, the rele- 
Tance of whicli to tlie letter in general we must 
admit to be small : its object is to protest against 
this work written by Dionysius, and. to sbow how 
completely he had failed to understand Plato in 
supposing that the highest mysteries of Plato's 
philosophy could or should be expressed in writing : 
this is shown more particularly in the philoso- 
phical passage extending from 342 A — 344 D — a 
passage which it would be inconvenient to sum- 
marise at this point; it is sufficient to remark here 
that it describes the true mode of apprehending 
the Ideas. 

This long digression, if it be right so to style 
it, concludes with the remark that if Dionysius 
had really appreciated the Platonic philosophy he 
would never have dishonoured its author in the 
way that he did. How the tyrant dishonoured 
him, Plato will now relate (345 C) : in other words 
he will resume the account of his experiences on 
the occasion of his visit to the Syracusan court in 
361-0 B.C. 

Having hitherto allowed Dion to retain his 
property and enjoy its revenues, Dionysius now 
prohibited his agents from sending them to the 
Peloponnese, as though he had completely for- 
gotten about the agreement made in correspon- 
dence with Plato: the revenues, said Dionysius, 
should belong not to Dion, but to his son, Diony- 
sius' own nephew. This was in the summer (of 
361).. On Plato saying that he would not stay 
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with, this insult to Dion, Dionysius endeavoured 
to mollify liim, but not succeeding therein he 
promised to facilitate his departure. Later, how- 
ever, he found a device to retain him, making a 
proposal that Dion should retain his property and 
continue to reside in the Peloponnese, though not 
as an exile, and should be allowed to visit Syracuse 
' when it should be jointly determined by Dion, 
his friends, including Plato, and Dionysius.' 
Plato, his friends and those of Dion, were to give 
guarantees for the observance of this agreement. 
This compact was agreed upon by Plato and 
Dionysius, and after reflection he agreed to 
remain, stipulating, however, that he was not to 
be held responsible for Dion's actions, but that 
Dion should be written to and asked whether he 
would assent to the compact. 

Shortly afterwards, however, Dionysius turned 
round and asserted that half the property was to 
be Dion's, half his son's, and that he would sell it 
all and give half of the proceeds to Plato to convey 
to Dion. Plato, astounded, thought it absurd to 
argue any further, but nevertheless said that 
Dion's reply must be awaited; thereupon Diony- 
sius sold the whole property to whom he would, 
without saying a word to Plato. The latter 
refrained from further expostulation : he was now 
' like a bird in a cage,' trying to get away and 
scared back by the tyrant. Shortly after this 
Dionysius made an attempt to reduce the pay of 
his mercenaries, which caused a mutiny, for which 
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Heraclides was charged as responsible. Hera- 
clides escaped and Dionysius began to hunt for 
him, but unsuccessfully. A meeting ensued in 
the Garden between Dionysius, Plato and Theo- 
dotes. The two latter gained from the tyrant a 
promise not to molest Heraclides on the condition 
of his remaining in the Peloponnese. The next 
day Theodotes informs Plato that Dionysius has 
broken his word, and is seeking to arrest Hera- 
clides. On being expostulated with, he repudiates 
the agreement altogether. Heraclides, however, 
got away to Carthage (349 C). 

Hereupon Dionysius removes Plato from the 
Acropolis to the house of Archedemus, on the 
pretext that a women's festival is to be held in 
the Garden. Consultations here went on between 
Plato and Theodotes, in which Dionysius sees a 
fresh pretext for quarrelling : he complains, 
through a verbal message, of being slighted in 
favour of Dion and Dion's friends. After this, 
Plato, residing amongst the mercenaries, learns of 
an attempt to be made upon his life by the 
peltasts, and appeals for succour to Archytas of 
Tarentum, who sends a ship and requests Diony- 
sius to let Plato go : which he now does. 

On reporting his experiences to Dion, whom he 
found at Olympia, Plato was besought to join in 
an enterprise of Dion's against Dionysius, but 
refused to turn against one whose hospitality he 
had enjoyed, being disinclined to the proposal 
moreover for other reasons. The refusal of Dion 
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and his companions to listen to Plato's proposals 
for reconciliation was the cause of all the subse- 
quent disaster. Nevertheless Dion's projects for 
gaining political power had been just, and if he 
had succeeded as he hoped he would not have 
misused that power. Preferring the suffering to 
the doing of injustice, he met his death when on 
the verge of consummating his success. 

The advice that is the outcome of his experi- 
ences, Plato concludes, has been already commu- 
nicated. He has thought it proper to give the 
above account of his third visit, to meet the absurd 
and unreasonable misrepresentations made against 
him. He will be well content if he has succeeded 
in explaining his conduct as being more reasonable 
and defensible than had been imagined. 

It is plainly our first business to discuss the 
form of this Epistle, which must strike every 
reader at first as perplexingly discursive and 
abounding in digressions. 

At the outset the writer professes to be replying 
to a request for advice from the friends of Dion 
as to their future action. Why does he not answer 
that request in a straightforward manner with 
definite and clearly expressed counsel ? Why does 
he go into a detailed account of his early political 
experiences in Athens, and then of his visits to 
Sicily, telling his readers ' their own dream ' ? 
Why are the ' digressions ' so extensive that the 
actual avfipovM only extends from 336 E — 337 E ? 
How can we defend the most irrelevant philoso- 
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phical digression ? ' Quid hoc aliud est nisi 
consulentes eludere ? ' indignantly asks Karsten, 
whose work is called by Ritter ' a veritable arsenal 
of criticism ' against this letter. 

'Now these very real difficulties have been 
hardly dealt with at all save by critics who declare 
the letter spurious, notably Karsten and Steinhart. 
Supporters of its authenticity have been content 
with appealing to general impressions, the natural- 
ness of the style, the Platonic diction, and the 
absence of internal contradictions. I would point 
out first what seems a very obvious fact, that what 
we call ' digression ' is eminently characteristic 
of Plato. There is not one of the more important 
dialogues but has several subjects of equal interest 
for the discussion : and it is, I suppose, generally 
realised nowadays that it is a mistake to look for 
one primary theme and subordinate the rest 
thereto. It is an inadequate account of the 
Sophist to say that it seeks for a definition of the 
Sophist, or of the Phaedrus that it is a treatise on 
Rhetoric. Even the Republic is more than a 
demonstration of the superiority of Justice to 
Injustice, though that is its ostensible theme, and 
the thesis which binds the whole dialogue together. 
The metaphysical digression extending through 
the latter part of Book v and the whole of vi and 
vii is proportionally longer than the metaphysical 
digression of our Epistle, though of course it is 
incorporated more artistically and led up to more 
gradually. 
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Again, what of the famous Tenth Book of the 
Laws or the myth in the Politicus? It might, I 
think, be plausibly maintained that the habit of 
digression grew upon Plato more and more, and a 
consideration of the point would probably confirm 
the generally accepted sequence of groups of 
dialogues. When he wrote Ep. vii. Plato was 
about 76, an age at which any letter-writer might 
be expected to digress. 

But are the digressions after all so irrelevant as 
it is supposed? In answering this question we 
must take into account the letter from Dion's 
friends to which Plato is replying. Is it not very 
probable, as Hitter suggests, that that letter had 
contained reproaches, expressed or hinted, against 
Plato as the author of their disasters? Is it not 
natural that they should have made such unrea- 
sonable accusations in the first days of bitter 
disappointment after Dion's murder? Callippus 
had been a friend of Dion, they would exclaim, 
and so had Plato : they were both Athenians (cf . 
334 B) : was not one as bad as the other ? 

I suspect, moreover, that the request for advice 
was couched in such terms as might be expressed 
more bluntly thus : — ' Tou got us into our present 
difficulties : it is your business to get us out again.' 
It is quite obvious, I think, both from 324 A 
(el fisv do^av xal im^vfiiav rrjv amfiv sxsTe exeivq) 
X. T. A.) and from the passage 330 D — ^331 D, 
where he distinguishes between the genuine 
applicant for advice and the pj-etended applicant. 
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tlkat the relations between Plato and Ms corres- 
pondents are delicate, and that he has to feel his 
way with great care. The reason why the 
ovfji^ovKi] is so long deferred and wrapped up 
in so much autobiographical explanation and 
historical narrative, is that the only <mp!^ovXr} 
which Plato has to give is of a very different 
nature from what his correspondents expected. 
Dion's followers were not penetrated with Dion's 
spirit, or Plato's: their desire was for reprisal, 
revenge, and victory, whereas Plato saw that the 
only hope lay in settlement by compromise : they 
desired one of their number, probably, to be a 
monarch, more or less constitutional (perhaps 
Dion's son, Hipparinus), whereas Plato by this 
time realised that the project of a philosophical 
monarch who would rule constitutionally must 
be given up at Syracuse .' he pins his faith now to 
Law (337 C, TE^evrmv de t&v voficov ev rovrq) dfj ra 
navra saxivf 337 ^ ravra ydg iariv adskfpa mv re Atcor 
d>v t' ■ iyw sjrexetgijaafisv ^VQcaeovacag ev qjQovovvreg 
ov/iTtgaiai,, devrega firiv. jtQona S" rjv 5 to Tigdnov 
enexecgi]%r] x-z.A.). 

I have suggested above that Plato writes partly 
with the objeet of meeting charges brought against 
him. If we may accept Karsten's emendation of 
^eyofievcov for yevcfievcov in 352 A 4 (I take it 
that the copyist's eye had been caught by to 
ysvofieva in A 6), we have then a distinct state- 
ment to that effect. 

The account of the second journey to Dionysius 
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II. is given, Plato says, for the purpose of replying 
to thes© charges. It is to be noted, that it is only 
the account of the second journey that he regards 
as an apologetic : that is the magegyav, whereas 
the account of the first journey he must regard as 
part of the egyov (cf . 330 C, ha fir] la naqeqya 
wg sgya fioi avfi^atvij Xey6/J.eva)- This distinc- 
tion is perfectly just: the account of the 
second journey does nothing directly to further 
the eqyov, which is the advising of Dion's 
friends: the accounts of the first journey, and of 
the visit to the elder Dionysius, and of his earlier 
Athenian experiences, do further the iqyov, 
because the advice Plato has to give is ' Be like 
Dion,' and the narrative shows what Dion was 
like. This is quite clearly put in 324 B,Tt? 5' ^v 6 
TQoirwg ri]? yeveaeoog avrijg, owe dnd^iov dxovaai veq) xai 
fnif v&p, neiQctaofiai ds ef aQx^JQ avTrjv iyw Jigog vfiag 
Sie^ e2.Qeiv. I'^et yag xaigov za vvv. 

The account of the second visit to Dionysius II. 
does not show what Dion was like, for the very 
good reason that it did not bring Plato into 
contact with Dion, who was still in banishment. 

These considerations, I think, enable us to 
understand the general scheme of the letter. There 
is more difficulty, however, in seeing the relevance 
of the philosophical digression which is incor- 
porated in the account of the final visit to 
Syracuse. No doubt a digression in the dialogues 
is often an end in itself; nevertheless I think 
Plato must have considered this interlude as in 
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some way relevant to the purpose announced in 
352 A as quoted above. "We may reasonably 
suppose that his correspondents had complained 
or hinted that Plato was as much to blame as 
Dionysius for the quarrel between Dion and the 
tyrant, which had dashed to the ground the hopes 
entertained by Dion's followers of converting 
Dionysius into a constitutional monarch. Let us 
endeavour to regard events from their standpoint. 
It is fairly evident from 327 B-C that it was the 
ethical and political side of Plato's philosophy 
that had attracted Dion in the first place. 
Whether he was also deeply interested in the 
mathematical and metaphysical side we have 
perhaps not enough evidence to determine. But 
it is surely reasonable to suppose that many or 
most of the friends whom Dion gathered round 
him were solely attracted by projects of political 
reform. 

"We learn from Plutarch {Dion, c. 13) that at 
his arrival in Syracuse in 367 B.C. Plato plunged 
Dionysius and his court into mathematical studies, 
for which their enthusiasm was not long-lived; 
and on his own confession (Ep. iii. 3196, D), he 
actually dissuaded the tyrant from carrying out 
political reforms until his philosophic apprentice- 
ship should be completed. Dion doubtless had 
himself enough confidence to trust in the wisdom 
of Plato's policy : but it is very natural that many 
of his followers were perplexed and dissatisfied by 
it. During the period of Dion's power (357 b.c.) 
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these feelings would not have found any need of 
expression; but after Dion's murder in 353 we 
may imagine his party's feelings. They would 
represent to themselves that they were in a worse 
case than they would have been in if Plato had 
never appeared on the scene at all. What had 
Plato's philosophy done? Had it not been the 
cause of the alienation of Dion from Dionysius? 
Had it not dissuaded Dionysius from the projects 
which he shared in common with themselves and 
Dion? How much better would it have been to 
be under the rule of a reformed Dionysius than 
under the domination of a foreigner like Callippus 
who had treacherously murdered the man in whom 
all their hopes had rested? Besides, Dionysius, 
if his philosophical enthusiasm had waned at first, 
had shown himself once more enthusiastic in 
361 B.C. So far as they could judge (cf. 339 A, 
dixaiog drj Uyeiv xrL) he knew as much philosophy 
as Plato, more perhaps, for he had set down things 
in writing, intelligible for all to understand, 
which Plato had never done. The fact was, 
Plato was jealous of his attainments — that was 
the reason at the bottom of the quarrel. 

Such, I conceive, were the feelings of Plato's 
correspondents in 353-2 B.C., and I do not see how 
they could well, have been answered save in the 
way Plato has answered them. The cardinal 
point to realise is that Dion's party had come to 
regret Dionysius, and to see in his restoration the 
best chance of getting rid of Callippus. No doubt 
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they were not all of one mind : some favoured 
Dion's son, otliers again the other Hipparinus, son 
of the elder Dionysius. But the supposition of a 
philo-Dionysian section amongst the late followers 
of Dion in 353-2 appears to me to throw a great 
deal of light on Epistle vii, and also to explain 
the proposal made in Epistle viii 356 A-B, to the 
effect that Dionysius should be one of three joint 
rulers, — a proposal, I may incidentally remark, 
most unlikely to have occurred to any forger. 

Having then seen that the philosophical digres- 
sion is not, properly speaking, irrelevant to the 
design of the letter, we may pass on to the diffi- 
culties connected with its substance. These may 
be admitted to be serious, for the language and its 
interpretation are both difficult. So much indeed 
is this so that Eitter, who is followed by Odau, 
would excise the whole of the passage from 341 A 
8 — 345 C 3 (with the exception of one sentence) as 
a later interpolation. That this excision is 
impossible I shall endeavour subsequently to 
show : but in the first place I propose to paraphrase 
and explain the text. 

The pretended knowledge which Dionysius had 
put forth in his book concerned jroAAd xal ra 
(leyiaxa : : we are not at first given any more 
definite information as to its contents. There is 
not, and never will be, any writing of Plato's own 
on the subject {mbqI avrmv 341 C), for the know- 
ledge thereof cannot be expressed in words like 
other knowledge. . If it could be so expressed. 
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Plato himself would be the fittest person to express 
it. To have doiie so would have been a noble 
service to mankind (rt tomov xdUwv inenQaxr' av 
rjfiiv ev zip ^kp rj roig re av^mnoiai fiiya o(pe.ko<; ygocipai 
xal xijv grvaiv eig (pdig naaiv ngoayayelv); but such 
knowledge is only fitted for the few : the many 
will either laugh it to scorn or puff themselves 
up in a vain conceit of understanding. 

Prom this whole description there is of course 
no doubt that what Plato refers to is a revelation 
of the nature of the Ideas. It is perfectly true to 
say that he had never attempted a description of 
them. In a well-known passage of Rep. vi, he 
confesses his inability to describe the Idea of 
Good, save in an image, and it is clear from the 
whole context there that the same applies to the 
other Ideas. All he can do is to describe a method 
which shall finally lead to their apprehension, the 
nature of which is incommunicable and intuitive. 

' I propose,' he says in introducing his exposi- 
tion, ' to speak at more length on the subject. 
For perhaps my assertion (of the incommunicable 
character of the apprehension of to. fieyiara) 
may be made clearer if I say what I have to say.' 

The exposition is as follows : — 

In regard to any object of inquiry we may 
distinguish five things (i) ov&fia, (2) K6yog= 
definition, (3) eWcokov = sensible particular, (4) 
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sniaTfjuri ev ■^v^dk evovaa, (5) avro =Idea.* 
These distinctions may be exemplified in the case 
of Circle, but they apply to all objects of inquiry, 
without exception. Without grasping the first 
four we shall never attain to the apprehension of 
the fifth. 

I pause here to comment on two difficulties 
raised by Karsten (pp. 191-2). (i) This writer 
holds that ' fatendum hie dissimilia copulari ' 
because ' Svo/ia et ?Myo5 sunt cognoscendi instru- 
mentum, e'lSoAov vero est pars ejus quod cognos- 
cendum est.' 

In saying this the writer wholly mistakes Plato's 
point of view. That which is to be known (quod 
cognoscendum est) is of course the Idea : and to 
speak of the McoXov or particular as a ' part ' 
thereof is wholly unplatonic. As the word elScokov 
implies, and as every student of the Republic 
knows, the sensible particular is a partial and 
inadequate representation of the Idea. And it is 
the same with the Myog and the ovo/ia : these are 
no doubt in a sense ' cognoscendi instrumenta ' but 
withal they are objects of a knowledge — a know- 
ledge which is of course incomplete and inferior 
to that of the Idea. In point of fact the juxta- 

I. In Laws 895 D we have this classification incom- 
pletely and incidentally referred to : 
S,p ovK av l^eXots Trepl '4kcuj-tov rpia voelv ... Iv ukv 
rr)V owriav, Iv fie t^s ovcriai rhv koyov, ev Se ovoiux. 
The use of Trporeiveiv in 895 D should be compared 
with its use in the Epistle. 
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position of ovofia, ?Myog and MmXov reflects 
the views of three schools of philosophy. That 
reality was claimed for the ovoiia hy a section 
of Neo-Heracliteans we know from Plato's critique 
in the Cratylus : the Pioyog or definition was 
regarded as representing the essential nature of 
an object by Socrates : ^ while that which Plato 
called the sl8coh)v possessed reality in the view 
of the Atomists. The juxtaposition then is 
perfectly natural. 

(2) It is further objected that there is a confu- 
sion in the use of the term eirwf^fir]. The actual 
objections which Karsten urges seem indeed 
nugatory : but there is a real difficulty which he 
does not notice, in the words ov yaq av rovrcov fxr] 
Tig TO rsTraga M^rj a/ubg ye. ncog, ovnors reMcog ema- 
rrjiirjg rov ns/inrov fieroxog eorai : for emaxrifir) 
is itself one of the Thraga. We cannot acquit 
Plato of a certain unsatisfactoriness in the ter- 
minology here : he is, in fact, using enwtrifirj 
first in the sense of scientific knowledge (commonly 
so called), and secondly of the apprehension of the 
Idea. It is natural that he should use it of the 
latter : but can we give any explanation of its use 
in reference to an inferior object of cognition? 

In answering this question we should note that 

I. I should not be misunderstood as implying that 
Socrates himself conceived his position thus : all I 
would say is that, so far as his metaphysical position 
can be brought into line with Plato, the Atomists and 
the school of Cratylus, my statement is just. 
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Number 4 is described in 342 C 4 as huari^fxr} xal 
vov? d^rjQ^g re So^a nsQi tavxa : : and tbat in 
343 C we are told that maarov t&v TeTTdgcw, gives 
us an as object of cognition something which 
is alof>riaeam> svekeyxrov- Combining these two 
statements, we see that the imoi'^fir] in question 
involves a sensible element, and yet is not the 
cognition of sensible particulars. Having seen 
this we may resume our paraphrase where it was 
left off, at 342 E 2. 

Plato has just insisted that a grasp of the Four 
is essential to the knowledge of the Fifth (the 
Idea). He now proceeds to show why this is so. 
The reason is that the Four only give us sioiov ri, 
as opposed to to bv. He again takes ' Circle ' 

as an illustration. Every circular object, every 
circle in a diagram, has an element of uncircu- 
larity. Again the name ' circle ' has no fixity : 
there is no reason why the terms arQoyyi)Mv and 
s.v%v should not be interchanged. And the 
definition {koyoci: ) is open to the same objection — 
there is nothing PegoMM' about it. But of all the 
many inadequacies of the Four, the greatest is 
that just mentioned, namely that whereas the soul 
is seeking after to rt they only give to nowv u, 
which being open to refutation by the senses fills 
the enquirer with the utmost perplexity. This 
perplexity, and the attendant discomfiture in the 
presence of interlocutors, does not of course arise 
when the enquirer is content to do without the 
truth {i.e., the knowledge of to ne/mrov). But 
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when he is required to ' show the Fifth ' {i.e., to 
denmonstrate the Idea) he appears as one foolish 
and ignorant to his questioners, who do not realise 
that the deficiency resides not in his mind but in 
the nature of the Four. Nevertheless a diligent 
and patient study and comparison of the Four 
will ultimately result in knowledge of the Fifth, 
provided the student be morally and intellectually 
akin thereto : otherwise such knowledge will never 
be attained. Metaphysical and ethical truth will 
come together, and it will come as a sudden flash 
of intuition. 

•Consequently, no serious thinker will put his 
most serious thoughts into writing, unless he is 
distraught. 

It will be convenient now to resume our inves- 
tigation of the meaning of the ' lower ' emoT^ni] 
(as we may call Number 4) in combination with 
the further question as to the signification of the 
jioiov n. Is there any warrant for the distinc- 
tion of TO T{ ( = To ov) and to nowv ri in the 
dialogues ? 

Karsten (p. 197) states summarily that there is 
none, that the distinction originates with Aris- 
totle, who moreover speaks not of to rt but always 
of TO ri eott. He further assumes that the 
distinction is identical with that between Idea 
and Particular. I believe him to be wrong in 
both points. 

It is natural to think of the Theory of Know- 
ledge expounded in the Sixth and Seventh books 
of the Republic. It will be remembered that in 
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the Simile of the Line four mental states are 
distinguished, namely slxaaia, niaxig, didvoia, 
voTjaig (or emazrjurj) with (apparently) four 
objects corresponding thereto, didvoia is there 
used by Plato as a technical term for the cognition 
of the mathematician, which differs from that of 
the dialectician (v6i]0ig) in respect of its un- 
critical nature, its failure to test its hypotheses. 
In spite of this difference we learn at 533 C that 
the mathematical sciences have some grasp of 
reality, though an incomplete grasp {ai de Xomai> 
ag rov ovrog u sqiafiev emXafi^vsa^ai, ysoa/xerQiag 
re xal rag ravrt] eno/XBvag, ogm/iev mg dveigdirrovai 
fiev TtsQi TO ov, VTcaq de ddvvarov avralg IdeTv). 

The mathematician, in fact, may be said to 
know the Ideas as noid nva-^ 

I. It may be objected here that rb ov in the passage 
quoted refers not to the Ideas but to the whole of the 
upper half of the ' Line,' including the /ua^Tj/iariKa. 
But as we see from the next words, ecus av hrodkcrari 
Xptuyuevoi Tauras aKivqrovs ktacriv the mathematician 
who adopts the method of validating his hypotheses 
becomes, ipso facto, a dialectician and sees to ov virap. 
That is to say, although the liaOrifiaTiKo. are, as 
Aristotle (Met. A. 987 B 14) tells us, ij,€ra^v tuv 
aloOrjTwv, yet this intermediate nature, this 
incomplete reality, is derived from the attitude of the 
cognising subject. Throughout the Simile of the Line 
Plato inexplicitly projects the attitude of the subject 
into the object of cognition : the only reality of pheno- 
mena consists in their being partial representations of 
Ideas, their appearance in sensible form being due to 
the imperfect apprehension of the Ideas by the senses : 
the same holds, mutatis mutandis, of the fiaOrjfjtaTiKa,. 
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I take it then that nowv xl includes tci 
fia^fiarixd, and smax'^/iri (No. 4) includes 
didvoia : but each has a wider significance. For 
Tioiov Ti is given us not only in the content of 
emarijfiri but in the apprehension of koyog, ovofia 
and eidco^ov (343 C to fiij Cv^ov/ievov sxaarov r&v 
rerrdQcov nqoxdvov xfj ipvxfj) ■ i-e., Plato 
would now say that not only Theodorus, but 
Socrates, Cratylus and Democritus dveigaxxovai 
aisQi x6 ov. All these see Particularised Aspects 
of Reality (nowv xi). The fact. is that Plato 
now attaches more reality to the doiaaxov-ogaxov 
world than he did formerly. The early Platonism 
was concerned chiefly to insist on the severance 
between Noumena and Phenomena, the later, 
which we find in the Parmenides and subsequent 
dialogues, to bridge the gulf. But there is a 
further modification which we must note in the 
theory of Ep. vii, namely that the intuitive 
character of the apprehension of the Idea is much 
more insisted upon than in the Republic. The 
distinction is now not so much between Sense and 
Intellect as between Sense + Opinion + Discursive 
Reason, and, on the other side, Intuition. ^ Never- 
theless we must be careful not to exaggerate the 
change. It is true that Plato is not at pains to 
distinguish the process of Dialectic described in 
Rep. vi.-vii. from its result, the Discursive from 

I. No doubt it was this line of thought that led to 
Speusippus' {■n-uTTTjfji.ovLKri aicrd-qcri's (Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math., vii, 145). 
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the Intuitive : but this is really no more than a 
question of emphasis. For he was there more 
concerned to emphasise the process of study, than 
the result; he was there speaking less as meta- 
physician than as educationalist. The ' mystic 
vision ' was not absent from his mind, any more 
than it had been when he wrote the Symposium, 
where he iia.akes Diotima say that the vision of 
the Beautiful shall not appear olov nQoacomov xi 
oMk %eiQEs ovde aWo ovdev wv am/ia /nerexei ovSe Tty 
Mye^ ovSe ug miimi^/j,t]. (211 A). 

SUPPOSED INTEEPOLATIONS. 

(1) Ritter. This commentator proposes (Plato's 
Gesetze, p. 371 sqq.) to excise as an interpolation 
the passage from 341 A navra fiev ovv to eycb 
cpQaJ^oifi av, with the exception of the sentence 
ii* 345 -^> e« fiiv ovv ex rrjg fuag avvovaia? Aiovvaiq> 
rovro yeyovE rax av eit]. yayovs ovv onwg, itto) 
Zevg, qifjolv 6 ©rj^diog' SiB^fjMov piv yag mg ebiov re 
iyw xal anai fiovov, varegov de ov ndmoze eu. 

I do not think it necessary to transcribe in full 
Ritter's argument, which is ingenious but per- 
verse. His supposition is that some opponent of 
the Academy (I suppose in the first half of the 
third century) had made capital out of the fact 
that Dionysius, the promising pupil, had had 
enough with one discourse from Plato : and that 
some faithful Academician, jealous for his 
master's fame, but insufficiently familiar with his 
teaching, adopted, as a method of apologetic, the 
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device of fathering upon Plato a statement that 
ke did not ever express his beliefs on the deepest 
philosophical themes. 

Credat Judaeus Apella. Emitter's theory may 
appeal, despite its d-priori character, to those who, 
liJffi H. Richards^i regard the philosophical 
digression as ' skimble-skamble ' ; but not to any- 
one who takes the trouble, to study its meaning. 
Whether the digression be the work of Plat© ex 
not, it, is obviously written by someone who has 
a perfectly definite metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical theory. 

Riitter's text would run thus (I mark the gaps 
made by his knife by a vertical stroke) r — 

341 -^ ^5 f'^v dij nuga avrr] yiyvsiai ■^ aaiprig . • . 
mg firfienoze PaAeZv e,v aixiq zbv Seixvvvra 
dAA' avTov amov, firj dvvd/isvov navTa za 
ngoacpoQa imzrjdeveiv z0 stgdyfiazi. 
ovzQ) 8ri >ealAiovvoiq> eQQij^^zd QrjBevza. [ 
el fiev ovv bk zrjg fxiag avvovaiag Aiovvai^ 

345 A zovzo yeyovev, zdx' dv m)f. yeyove 8' ovv 

onoiQt Izzw TjBvs, q>f]qlv 6 @i}^alog.' 
die^ijMov fiev ydg dig ehtov zb eyd>' xai 
anai fiovov, vazsgov ds ov jtdmoze eti- 1 

34S C ov Tiokvv y^gomv diahncbv x^z-h 

I cannot see what si zovzo yeyovev can refer 
to with this text. The only meaning possible is 
' If this test has worked ' which it certainly does 
not mean. The strange thing is that it is these 

I. Classical Review, 1900, p. 338. 
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very words that provide Ritter with one of his 
objections to the text as we have it. ' The 
obscurity,' he says, ' of the logical sequence that 
exists between the words si fiev ovv at the 
beginning of 345 A and the preceding explana- 
tions, serves to confirm our conclusions : for what 
does TOvTO yeyovs mean ? ' Surely it is quite 
obvious that el roHro yeyovs means si natdsiag 
fieioyfi? ysyovs, which gives excellent sense. 

Lastly, I very much doubt whether the asynde- 
ton, which occurs in the last sentence quoted above 
from Ritter's text, is possible [ov noXvv xqovov . .). 
With the ordinary text it is of course quite normal, 
as the new paragraph begins a story promised in 
the last words preceding it. 

(2) Odau {of. cit.) besides accepting the above 
excision, also cuts out 330 A — 338 A — ^the whole 
of the avfi^ovXri- He does so in support of his 
contention that vii. and viii. are really one 
Epistle, and that the avfi^^ovkYj, being contained 
in viii, cannot occur in vii. There is practically 
nothing to support this contention. Ep. vii. has 
a perfectly natural ending, and only one MS. 
omits the superscription of Epistle viii. (Vid. 
Burnet's critical note : — numerum et superscrip- 
tionem YIM.t(ov .... nQaxxsiv om. A (relicto 
spatio). Nempe diorthota (A^), qui hsee omnia 
cum Scholiis addidit, priori epistolse hsec con- 
tinuavit, ideoque omnes quse sequuntur epistolas 
false numero insignivit). 

Odau complains that ' hac epistolse parte narra- 
tioni secundi itineris ineptissime inserta contextus 
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totius epistolse veliemeiiter interrumpitur.' I 
have no more to say on this topic than I have said 
above. It is perhaps worth while mentioning one 
argument, by which he sets great store. At 330 C 
we have a statement that the second journey to 
Sicily is now done with, and that the third will be 
treated of after the avfi^ov^ {varegov rd neQl xama 
dis^EifU . . . ri dfj ^ovMfievog ■qX^ov to bsvTeQOv). 
' Sed quse sequuntur,' he complains,' ' avfi^ovXrjv 
illam (338 A sqq.) si cum his verbis comparaveris 
antecedentibus prorsus repugaare facile intelliges. 
Apparet enim sequi nonnulla quae ad primum ^ 
iter pertinent.' 

This is mere quibble. The sentences in 338 A 
which he alludes to are those describing Plato's 
manner of departure after his earlier visit to the 
younger Dionysius, and his conditional promise 
to return. 

It is perfectly natural that this should be 
included in the narrative of the final visit, with 
which it is intimately connected. 

I now propose to go through the Epistle twice, 
commenting first on noteworthy points as regards 
subject-matter, secondly on points of language, 
especially with a view to Platonic parallels. 

324 A ^imv BixB rf}v fjXiMav tjv rd vvv ^InnaQlvo? 
yeyovev. 

There has been much discussion as to the 

I. i.e., the first visit to Dionysius II. 
I 
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identity of the person referred to, whether he be 
the son of Dionysius I. or the son of Dion, who 
were both named Hipparinus. I have stated my 
belief, in commenting on Ep. viii. 356 A, that 
Plutarch and Nepos are mistaken in saying that 
Dion's son died before his father: and I believe 
him to be meant in the present passage. , Not 
only is it natural to suppose that Plato is com- 
paring father and son, but the dates do not seem 
to admit of the reference being to the other Hip- 
parinus. For Dion, being born in 408 B.C. (Nepos, 
Dion, ad. fin.) was about 21 years old on Plato's 
first visit to Sicily: therefore the person here 
mentioned was about 21 in 353-2 B.C., i.e., he 
was born in 374-3 B.C. Ed. , Meyer (v, p. 523) 
thinks it impossible that the son of Dionysius I. 
and half-brother of Dionysius II., can have been 
born so late as this, rightly in my opinion. 
According to Diodorus, the simultaneous marriages 
of Dionysius I. with Doris and Aristomache took 
place in 398 : and it is improbable that Hippa- 
rinus, the elder son of Aristomache, was born as 
long as 24 years after the marriage, although 
Plutarch (Dion. c. 3) tells us that she was long 
childless. 

A further important evidence in favour of this 
view is the fact that in 328 A of this Epistle we 
have certain nephews of Dion spoken of as being 
promising subjects for philosophical instruction 
in the year 367. These are almost certainly 
Hipparinus (Dionysii) and his brother Nysaeus : 
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and clearly the language would be inappropriate 
to children of seven and under. 

324 B. veq> xal fifj veq>. Karsten thinks that 
in these words the writer lets himself forget whom 
he is supposed to be addressing. I cannot see 
why : Dion's friends were presumably not all of 
an age. 

324 C. slg xal nsvxrjxovza H-r-L Since Karsten's 
commentary appeared we have found con- 
firmation of what Plato here says as to the Thirty 
in the 'Abrjvaiwv IIoAtTsta, Ch. 35 (quoted by 
Raeder and Adam), where they are described as 
7iQoae?Mfievoi aipiaiv avrolg xov Ylsigaewg aQ%ovzag dsxa 
xal rov dsafj,corr]Qi,ov (pvkaxag evdetea. 

I think, however, that the words nsgi re dyogav 
sxdrsQOi rovrmv oaa x ev xdlg aareai dwixelv edsi must 
be rejected as a ^oss. Karsten's objections (p. 
1 1 7 sqq.) are quite valid on this point : it is 
impossible to suppose that these associates of the 
Thirty were the regular Boards of darvvo/ioi and 
dyoQavofioh oi which there were five members each 
for Athens and the Piraeus. Moreover there 
seems to be no parallel for the use of rd aar^, darv 
regularly meaning Athens as contrasted with the 
Piraeus. 

I would suggest reading negi re dyogdv 8exa (or /) 
eTBQoi rovroovi explaining that a scholiast is warn- 
ing the reader against imagining the dena ev 
UsiQaei to be the regular five daxvvofioi + five 
dyogdvofioi- 

324 C. enl rd xoivd rifg nokscog. See W. H. 
Thompson's Gorgias, pp. xxiii — xxx, for the 
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reflexion in tliat Dialogue of Plato's political 
experiences bere described. 

324 D. (plkov avdga s/iol tiqso^vtrqov Ttcoxgari]- 
Karsten thinks this implies that the writer sup- 
poses Socrates to need introduction to. Dion's 
Sicilian friend's, and objects accordingly. Cf . 
also Taylor, Varia Soc'ratica, p. 52. 'The fate of 
Socra,tes is described in a way only intelligible on 
the* supposition that he was all but an unknown 
quantity to Plato's Sicilian friends. He is intro- 
duced, and the language speaks volumes for the 
authenticity of the letter, as ' an elderly friend of 
mine.' It is amusing to note ,J;he opposite con- 
clusions drawn from the same premiss. I do not 
agree with either commentator's inferences : but 
the language is perfectly naturjal. 

Meyer also remarks (v, 17): " How scholars of 
taste can regard the beautiful words q}ih)v avdga 
. . . r&v rors as the fabrication of a forger is one 
of the things that I can never understand." 

E. buxaioxaxov ra>v tore. The language has a strik- 
ing resemblance to the last words of the Phaedo, 
{jde rj rEXemf) w 'Kxsxgarsg rov sralgov fifiiv Eyavero, 
dvdgog, c&g '^fj.eig (paifisv av, zmv Tore mv eneiga^rjfiev 
dgiorov xal aMoog qigon/iwrmov xai dixaiordrov. 
Probably the 'justest man of his day' was a 
phrase in which Plato often spoke and thought 
of his master. On the general question of Platonic 
repetitions, vid. App. 'B. 

For rwvrorsci. Symp. 173 B, AgiaTodrjfiog . . . 
Hicoxgdrovg sgaarfjg wv iv roTg ixdhoxa rmv tore. See 
also Burnet's note on the Phaedo passage. 
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325 B. dvvaoTsvovTBg riveg. 'Certain influential 
persons ' refers to Meletus aiid Anytus. The 
word is not confined to the mjeaning of oligarchical 
power, as Karsten, seeing therein a historical 
error, maintains. 

326 A. Aeyeiv is fjvayHaa^r)v x.r-L It has often 
been remarked that the language here implies a 
reference to the sentiments actually express,ed in 
Rep. 473 D, 501 E (Taylor, Varia Socratic/z, p. 120, 
' that the allusion is to a ptiblished work is made 
clear by the words iiiaivwv r'tjv OQ^jrjv tpiXoaotpla^' : 
similarly W. H. Thompson, Gorgias, p.xsxvi, 
Ritter, R. Adam). I agree: but this does not 
imply that the Republic, as we have it,^ was 
written as early as 387 B.C. 

327 E. For a similar .method' of qliotation 
from a letter described as long, passing from 
direct to indirect, cf . 339 C. 

328 A. ddek(pidovg. Cf. note on Hipparinus,' 
324 A. 

B. embv/jLtai tcov xoiomwv. "For the sentiment 
cf . Laws 929 C, quoted in my note on Ep. xiii, 
360 D (p. 1 70 infra) . 

330 C. rdiv snaveQcaTrnvTcov svsxa. The question 
had no doubt been raised in the letter to which 
this is a reply. 

I. There must be sbme foundation in fact for the 
statement of Aulus Gellius (xiv, 3) that ' duo fere libri ' 
were published first. It seems impossible to draw any 
certain conclusion as to the relation of Rep. V to the 
Ecclesiazusae. 
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330 D. Tlie thought and language, as Karsten 
notes, are a remarkable echo of iJep. 425-6. But 
the metaphor and the comparison are common 
enough in Plato. I may quote E. Adam (p. 36) 
criticising Karsten : ' There is certainly a surpris- 
ing parallel not only in thought but in single 
expressions : but in the Republic all is concisely 
put, while Ep. vii enunciates the same principles 
with the greatest prolixity and redundancy, em- 
ploying rhetorical ornaments. This is just the 
peculiarity of Plato's later writings : one notices 
just the same difference in the Laws when they 
spin out in prolix fashion a principle of the 
Republic' Cf. Appendix B. ^ 

332 A. E.aQe.iov enxankaaiq) (pavXoxeqog. One is 
reminded of ihe way in which the Kingly man is 
shown to be 7^9 times 'happier than the Tyran-. 
nical in Rep. 587 B sqq. Darius, who divided his 
Empire into seven parts, is seven times better than . 
Dionysius sig fiiav noXiv a^Qoiaag naaav' StxaAtav. 

Karsten sees a contradiction between the refer- 
ence to Darius in the , present passage and that in 
Lams 695 C — 697 C, where again the seven-fold 
partition of the Empire is mentioned. But the 
words in 695 C, 'inra /iSQt] rsfj.6/j,avog, a>v xal vvv su 
afiMQa ovuQaxa Xekemxai are not inconsistent with 
the words of the Epistle eVt xai vvv diaoeacoxe xrjv 
JlBea&v aQ%riv. The apparent contradiction is quite 
explicable if we consider that Plato is comparing 
Darius and the Persian Empire with different 
things in the two passages : in the Laws the com- 
parison is with an ideal polity, in the Epistle it is 
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with the Empire of Dionysius. The further cita- 
tion given by Karsten to sXev^sqov Uav atpslofiEvoi 
xov drjfiov, xb deanouxov 8' tnayayovxeg /laK^ov xov 
nQoarjHovxog x6 (piXov dndkeacw xal xo xoivdv sv xfj 
noXsi refers, not to Darius, but to subsequent 
Persian monarchg, and cannot therefore be 
adduced as contradictory to what is said of 
Darius' policy in the present passage. 

333 C. dxovaai xqyj. Because" the narrative will 
exemplify the difference between true and fa.lse 
friends, of which he has been speaking, and will 
reply to the reproach his correspondents had 
levelled against Athens (334 B). > 

334 C. xtiAJxa eiQrjxai ndvxa rfjg avfi^ovXfji; evexa- 
A similar quasi-apology for apparent digression is 
made in Philebus 34 C, where after a long psy- 
chological di|cussion the main argument is 
resumed thus : — 

SQ. ov d'^ %dgiv anavx' elQf]xac xavxa, e^jc xode- 

nPQ. To Jiolov; 

SQ. 'iva tjdrj Trjv rfjg ipvxfjg rjbovrjv xcoQigi^am/iaxog 

on fiahaxa xai emgyeaxara M^oi/j,sv, xai 

afia sm^vfjiiav. 

335 B. acpQobLaiov Xeyofievt]v oyx oQ^&g- ' Est 
lepide dictum nostri scriptaris : Plato nunquam 
vulgari veneri 'Aq)Qo8ixrjg nomen negavit.' -(Kars- 
ten). Of course Plato ordinarily uses tu oupQodiaia 
in the ordinary way : but with this passage we 
may compare Phil. 12 B: an avxfjg 8e xrjg BeojJ, 
fjv oSe AfQodixriv fisv MyeaQai (prjoi, xo 8' aXri^eaxaxov 
avxfjg ovofia i^dovfjv elvai. 
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337 ^- /ivQidvdoq) n6Xe.i aiEvrriHovxa. Raeder 
compares Laws 753 D where 37 vo/ioqw^aneg are to 
be elected for a state of 5040 families, and also 
points out that the conditions laid down for the 
law-givers here are similar to those which have to 
be fulfilled in the Laws by the Minister of 
Education (Laws 765 D naidelag enifiBXrjTrjg . . . 
sr&v /lev yeyovmg fifj ekuTTOv rj nevxrixovra, naidcov 8e 
yvti(riwv ■JraTijp.) 

D. el 8s fiYj, fiijt' sfis firir aXXov xoivcovov naga- 
naXelv. A re-affirmation of 324 A, si fiev do^av 

TTjv avrrjv sxbtb exeivq), avf.uprjfii xotvcovi^asiv 

the do^a having been in the interval explained. 
devrsQa fiijv. The rule of Law is again con- 
trasted with the ideal state of the philosophic 
ruler in Pol. 297 D-E : — 

SE. 0^6^? '^fjiiv fiovrjg ovar]g ravrrjg rfjg noXneiag 
i]V slgi^xa/iev, 0106' on rag akKag del xolg 
ravrrjg avy/gafi/jiaai xQotfievag ovrco a(pCe- 
a%ai, dQcbaag ro vvv enaivovfievov, xahieQ 
om OQ^orarov ov, 
NE. 2Q. TO nolov; 

SE. TO Ttaga rovg vofiovg firjdev firjdeva ToX/xav 
noislv ribv ev rfj noXei .... ital rovr 
eariv og^orara nai ttakXwr sxov, <hg devre- 
gov, eneubav ro ngwrov rig [lera^fj ro vvv 
dfj grjhev. 

338 A. ngiv av/i^ovksveiv . ■ rolg negi Aicova. I 
think Odau is right in rejecting this clause as a 
gloss on xa^ixTieg ehiov. 

338 D. eariv. The sudden change to the present 
tense (Dionysius being of course still alive in 
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353-2) seems to me one of those slight but all- 
important evidences of authenticity in which this 
Epistle abounds. It would never have occurred 
even to the cleverest of forgers. 

For the commendation of Dionysius here com- 
pare 339 E, 340 A [ixexa eeor Aiovvatcp %aQiv eidevai 
XQEcov). It is most unlikely that such passages 
would have been incorporated, in a document 
which consists very largely in a justification of 
Plato as against Dionysius, by anyone save Plato 
himself. 

341 D. yqaxpivra rj Xe%%e.vxa vn e/xov ^eXnar' av 
XEX%drj. This, says Ritter, ' Plato simply cannot 
have written. No one who knows anything of 
Plato can think it possible for him ever to have 
sunk to the level of such vain and foolish boastful- 
ness.' The words may perhaps strike us at first 
as egotistic: but I think that, while remembering 
that ancient and modern views of egotism differ 
very widely, we may regard "the sentence rather 
as a deliberate and dignified statement of what 
Plato was convinced of, namely that he was the 
fittest exponent of the Philosophy of Ideas. His 
position as such, I have suggested, had been 
challenged by his correspondents. 

341 E. ei firi riaiv oMyoig. Cf . Rep. 494 A, 
(piXoaocpov .... nXfj^og advvaxov slvai. 

342 A. 'EoTiv xmv ovrwv ■ ■ . Though the five- 
fold enuineration does not occur elsewhere, it is 
obvious to quote Laws 895 D, ao' om av eOeAot? tisqI 
exaaxov TQia voelv ; ev /xev ttjv ovaiav, ev ds Trjg ovaiag 
rov loyov, sv de to ovofia. R. Adam also well quotes 
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Parm. 142 A, ovd' aga ovofia eariv avr^ (i.e., r^ fiii 
ovri) ovde Xoyog ovde rig smaxrifir] ovds aipbijaig ovde 

For ^oyog and oVojUa cf. also Theaet. 201 C, Soph. 
221 B, Pol. 267 A, 271 C. 

342 B. The definition of Circle is similarly- 
given in Tiin. 33 B, Parm. 137 E. 

342 D. eyyvrara fiev avyysveiq . . • rov nifmxov 
vovg nen^-rjoiaxev. For tlie thought and language 
cf . Rep. 490 B, . . TiQiv avxov o eariv htaaxov 
xfjg qjvaemg mpaa^ai q> TtQoarjxei ipv%fjg eq>anxea%ai xov 
xoiovxov. 7iQoar)itEi ds ^vyyevel- ^ nhfjauaaag x.t.A. 

344 A. ovd' av o Avyxsvg .... Karsten com- 
ments ' Ferebatur Lynceus tanta valuisse oculo- 
rum acie at dia dgvog ogiprj - Sed Lynceum f uisse 
velut alteram Aesculapium, dq>baX/j.taxQov, hoc, 
opinor, eruditis erat ignotum.' This of course 
misses Plato's point, which is that, unless the 
student be avyysv^g to his subject, even the 
sharpest-sighted teacher could do nothing for him. 
Cleverness in the teacher may go for most in the 
teaching of carpentry, but it will not go far in 
philosophy. 

344 C. ev vofioig vofio^ixov. Evidently Plato 
means that he does not regard his own Laws as 
anovdawxaxa. Cf. Laws 769 A where the Athenian 
describes that work as jy ngea^vxwv s/j.q>Qa)v naidia 
though Cleinias would call it xakfj anovbr). The 
reason why no code of law can be anovdaioxaxov 
is given at Pol. 294 A, vofiog om av noxs dvvaixo 
TO xe agiaxov xal xo dixaioraxov dxQi^g naaiv 
afia nsQila^wv xo ^eXxiaxov emxdxxeiv. 
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We are naturally surprised to hear Plato deny- 
ing (by implication) that any of his writings are 
oTiovdaioTaxa. No doubt this is partly to be 
explained by what we may call yj rov Ukarcovog 
slcobvla eiQcoveia, "which he shared with his master. 
But we may also accept what Meyer (v, 359) says 
in allusion to our passage : ' Ttotzdem hat Plato 
wieder und wieder zur Fader gegriffen, vor allem 
um sich selbst zur klarheit durchzuarbeiten, 
daneben um seine Lehren gegen andere zu vert- 
heidigen und fiir sich Jungen zu werben .... 
Seine zahlreichen Schriften sind fast alle nur 
entweder propadeutischer Art, indem sie dem 
Leser das Problem verstandlich machen und ihn 
zu weiter Untersuchungen anloeken sollen .... 
In das innerste Heiligthum seiner Gledanken 
fuhren nur Andeutungen, namentlich in der 
Politik.' 

xslrai de nov .... I can make no sense out 
of this clause, nor apparently can Hercher (Epistol. 
Graeci), to judge from his translation ' Jacent 
autem inter sua, in regione pulcherrima.' Are 
they perhaps a gloss by an admirer of the Laws, 
who remarks : ' Yet I fancy they occur in the 
finest of this writer's works ' ? 

345 A. tTTo) Zsvg. The Theban referred to is 
Cebes, who uses this dialectical form at Phaedo 
62 A. 

C. rov fiyefiova rovrcov xal xvqwv. i.e., Plato cer- 
tainly, not Dion as has sometimes been supposed. 
E-itter objects to this description of Plato by 
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himself. Tlie words do not, however, mean ' lord 
and master ' but ' authoritative guide.' 

Language. 

On the side of language, a great deal of 
evidence for the authenticity has been produced 
by Eaeder, in the first of his two papers. Out of 
the list of rare words which I have referred to 
(p. xv) the following occur only in Ep. vii and 
the late dialogues. Sophist, Politicits, TzTnaeus, 
Philebus, Critias, Laws, Epinomis : — 

d^soTTjg, dveyxkt]TOg, avofiUrjrog, and^cog, dnoaq)Cco, 
d(poaiov/j,ai, diaQQcnrm, evdcxmg, i^almog, SQQoa, xaroi- 
mofiog, fiaxagiorrig, naganodiCw, nagoupQoovvrj, nodrj- 
ysco, Qi^oco, avveqi&nofiai, xogvevoo. 

I note a few parallels in the usage of three of 
these : — • 

dqioaiovfiai. Ep. vii, 331 B. ngo^v/Mog avfi^ov- 

Xbvw xai ovx dfpoauoadfievog fiovov 

snavadfirjv. 
Laws 752 D. yujj fwvov dtpoomaaa^ai 

uieqI xfjg xdagag fjv vvv xaToitu^ere, 

avvTovcog d' kiifiBXri^fjvai . . . 
e^aiaiog. Ep. vii, 351 D. x^oyvwv eiacaiov 

xal dnQoadoxfjrov /j.eysQog. 
Tim. 22 E. xeifiorv s^aioiog xal 

xavfia. 
Critias 112 A. vdarog s^aioiov ysvofi- 

evov. 
avvEfpenoiMU. Ep. vii, 344 D. xovxcp bi] tq5 ^uBo) 

re xal nMvcp 6 ovvemaTiofisvog. 
Soph. 254O. avvsmanmiie^a rS) loyqi. 
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The following parallels concern the usage of 
words taken from Eaeder's list of rare words, but 
not confined like the preceding to the late 
dialogues. 

exkdfiJico- Ep. vii, 344 B. s^sKafiipe q)Q6v7]aig 
TiEQi exaarov nal vovg- 
Gorg. 484 A. eieKafjcipe to Ttjg ipvaecog 
dixaiov. 

(The Aorist in each case is 
' instantaneous.') 

neQianxa. Ep. vii, 334 B. alaxvvrjv neQifjyiav 
rfj noXei. 
Apol. 35 A. ala%vvrjv Tfj noksi jisQian- 

reiv. 
Rep. 495 C. ^axvvdv re >eal oveidrj 
ntQifjtjiav. 
nqoayeiv Ep. vii, 341 D. trjv qwaiv elg (p&g 

naaiv nQoayayslv. 

Crat. 410 D. TO . . . exaoTov ngodyov 
elg (pcbg. 

(In Latvs 724 A we have TiQog to 
(p&g enavdyetv). 

TiQoaqmjg. Ep. vii, 344 A. bnoaoi t&v dixakov 
. . . (irj siQoaqivelg eloiv xai avyyevslg- 
Phil. 64 C emaxsij)6fie^a st6' fjdovrj 
ecTs Tcp vq> TiQoaqyviareQov xai olxeio- 
rsQOv ev rep navxl ^vvsarr]xev. 
avvsanog- Ep. vii, 350 C. avaaaov xai avvi- 
axiov. 
Euthyphro 4 B ovvsariog ■ . xai 0/J.0- 
roamaCog. 
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avveipeXxeiv. Ep. vii, 335 B. dvoawvQyin. . ■ fjv 
dvayxdiov rq> aSvuriaavu avveqiekxsiv. 
Phaedo 80 E. firjdhv rov awfiarog 
ovveqiekxovoa (sc. yrvxil)- 

On pages 466 — 469 Raeder lias collected a large 
miinber of phrases and unusual turns of expres- 
sion, tlie great majority of wliicli are drawn from 
tlie Seventh Epistle,^ with parallels from the dia- 
logues, particularly the Laws. It would be 
superfluous to transcribe them here : but it may 
be remarked that they go far to show the worth- 
lessness of Karsten's linguistic criticisms : many 
of the phrases most objected to by Karsten are 
here shown to be characteristic of Plato's latest 
style. 

Most of the points that Raeder notes seem to me 
not of a kind likely to be due to imitation. 
Although he has, in my opinion, done quite 
enough on the linguistic side to prove the Platonic 
diction of this letter, I may add a few additional 
points noted by myself. It will be most conve- 
nient to give these in tabular form, and as they 
are only intended as supplementary to B-aeder's 
work, I shall be content with giving references in 
most cases for the Platonic parallels, instead of 
actual quotation. 



I. Some also from Ep. viii, in discussing which. I 
have several times referred to these pages of Raeder. 
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324 A. 

i]v eaxev rore do^av, ravrr]v 
xai diereXeaev excov • • -• 
oiea^ai. 



For the apposition of an 
infinitive to doiav cf. Ep. 
iii, 316 B, 318 B, and (with 
Campbell, Eep. ii, p. 177) 
Rep. 531 C—^ 
om slg 7iQ0^krj/MTa dviaaiv, 
emaxondv . ■ . 566 B to dfj 
xvQavvLxov airr]fia . . . e|e«- 
Qiaxovaiv ■ . . aheiv .... 



3240.^ 

XQvadv dnodei^avrag 
e/nnQoa^sv nohreiav- 



Cf. Philebus 43E, where 
Trjv th.e i^dvg ^wgandihe^Mnrieog 
are designated by the sub- 
stantives x/owfgs and agyvQog 
(rather than hf adjectives). 



326 A. For periphrasis of sxovrd 

dvidrcog exovrd sariv dvev eariv cf. Laws 661 B, 743 A. 

nagaaxsvi^g ^avuaarfjg rivog For fisTci Tvxrjg cf . my note 

juerd rvxi]g- on viii 355 B, p. 148. 

C. ovx ommg ^avfiaarfj For the parenthesis cf. 

qivaei xQa%i^asrai. Laws 728 D, 905 A. 



D. dqiQodiaiwv 
bumovovfiEvag. 



anovbdg Verb used in Passive, 
Laws 857 C. Often in 
Laws in Act. and Mid. 



327 A. 

xivdvvEVco . . dyvoelv on 
. . . sMv^avov efiavrov. 



Vid. instances of Re- 
dundancy on p. 194 esp. 
Laws 688 B, 

Myco . . . on 5jJ q}r]fii. 
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ovdelg nomore wv eyw 
ngoae.xv%ov vecov. 



rvqavvidog ■ ■ . Hoiahiaiv. 



This is quoted in Adam's 
note on Rep. 510 B as an 
instance of the rare attrac- 
tion of a relative in the 
dative; of. with Adam, 
Gorg. 509A, Protag. 361E, 
Theaet. 144 A, Bep. 531 E. 

Laws 856 B. xard^vaiv 
.... rrjg nohzeiag. 



B. ne%Qi rov bavarov xov Laws 692 C, jj negl to 
neql Liovvawv yevofievov- 'Kgyog {noXig). 



D. fieydXag Iknidag elxsv- 



328 B. ^ ^ 

rfjv d' e.firjv do^av ■ 
elXEV q)6^og. 



For the plural cf . Symp. 
192 D ehtidag fxeylarag 
itagexEi- 

Epistle iii, 317 E, 
?5 ifirj 86^a fiavTsvexai. 



328 B. For ^00? ipvx'^g) cf . Laws 

TO 8e A. ^00? rjmaTdfJ.riv 650 A, 666 C, 837 C, in 

T^? ifvyrjg neqi gwaei r' addition to Raeder's pas- 

efi^Qi^eg ov . ■ . sages. 



329 A. Laws 689 D. 

ovx eauv (answering a 
Rhetorical question). 

xara Xoyov ev dixrj tc d)g See examples of Redun- 
oloi' re dv^QWiKp fiahaxa. dancy, p. 193. 



C. fir)vl axsSov lawg xexoQ- axsdmi lacog. Laws 658 D, 
TQ*- Soph. 253 C. axsdov oiiyov. 

Laws 800 C, 805 A. 
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D. rifiag ovxm diare^evTag- 



329 D. 



TO oe fjievsiv. 



For diere^Tjv instead of 
the common disxsi/ii^Vi cf. 
Theaet. 151 0, Laws 666 C. 
App. A, p. 195.1 

For this insertion of the 
second half of an antithe- 
sis where one would expect 
it to be omitted cf. Rep. 
531 D, Laws 690 C, 715 D, 
733 C D, 950 B. 

For the order cf . Phaed. 
73 C, Laws 733^^— 

Tim. 42 E, sfievev ev Tq> 
eavTOv xara rgonov ^'6et. 

Laws 766D, 638C, 687A. 

Laws 778 E, where simi- 
larly nsgi^akolfie^a is due 
to the preceding partici- 
ples having conditional 
force. 

For the ' instantaneous ' 
Aorist cf. sieka/ifs in 
344 B, Gorg. 484 A. Also 
Phil. 24 D— 
nQoxcoqel yag xal ov /jtevei to 
re ^EQfioTeQov del xal to 
ipvxQoreQOv maavrwg, to de 
noabv Barrj teal nqoibv enav- 
aaxo- 
I. Strictly KeicrOai is only used to represent the perf. and 
pluperf. passive of Tidrifii ; and in some cases SieTe6i]v might 
differ in meaning from SuKiiiiriv. But in most cases, such as 
the present, there would be no such difference, and the 
Kfurdai forms are preferred. 



330 A.^ 

TO d' elxev drj n&g; 



330 D. 

XOTO XQonov. 

( = uno tenore.) 

331 A 

xelevoiev. (Strong ana- 
coluthon, a conditional 
participle balanced by an 
optative.) 

331 B. 

avfi^ovXevo) xal owe wpoao- 
wa&fievog fiovov eJtavadfirjv. 
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^- iXQ'^) ^Byeiv fiev, el fi^ 
xaM>g . . ., el fieK/Loi- 

D. ^lav de nargidi noh-. 
Tsiae nexa!^oXfjg fifj ngoacpeQ- 
eiv. 



332 c. 

jtevfjg yag rjv dvdgcbv 
g>Ucov . . ov fielCov ai^/ieiov 
. . . om eanv, rov egrifiov fj 
fifj xoiovTcov dvSgwv eivai. 



D. diafia%6fievoL roig 
koyotg. 

335 E. 

TO » e 

oiaa . . .ott . . . a)g. 

336B. 

xoXfiaig afia^iag. 

337 A. ^ 

nglv av . . . dvayxdacosiv 
avrovg j;g^a6ai roig voftoig 
dkraig ovaaig dvdyxatg. 

339 B. 

Qavfiaaxdv oaov . . - em- 
Ssdwxmg . . . sigog tpikoamptdv. 

340 A. 

}{al rovTcov ye fiera %ebv 
A. xdgLv eldevai xgeov- 



Double condition. Cf. 
Symp. 208 C, Laws 946 E. 

See examples of Ab- 
stract Expressions, p. 190. 
Cf . esp. Laws 672 D, 925A, 
there quoted. 

For the epexegesis of 
the Relative cf. Laws 
738 D, OTicog otv . . ■ ■ fierd 
Qvaimv xal olxsUbvTai xal 
yvmgi^coaiv, ov fieiZov ovbhv 
noXei dyabov rj yiKogifiovg 
avzovg avrolg ehai. 

Theaet. 158 D, Phaedo. 
106 C, Prot. 325 C. 

For tbe resumption of 
ou by mscf. Rep. 470 A. 

Laws 869 Aj fiavimg 
ogy fjg. 881 A, dvoowi 

nhriymv xoKfiai. 

Laws 728 B, TO 6/j.oiov- 
oGcK Tolg ovoiv xaxolg dvd- 
gdoiv. 

For tnibibwiii of philoso- 
phical progress cf. Theaet. 
150 D, navzeg ds ngoiovarjg 
xrjg avvovaiag . . . ^avfiaarov 
oaov snubidovreg. 

Laws 726, ouTco dij rfiv 
avTov %i)v%ijv fierd ^eovg ovxag 
8ean6zag xal xoiig xovxoig 
enofievovg xifiav 8elv keymv 
dsvxegav, og^mg jiagaxekeio- 
fiai. 
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^31 



341 A. Laws 789 B. olg yaQ 

rj fikv dri ntiQa avrt] av evxQwpibaiv vofwig . . . we 

yiyverai . . mg fjirjdeTiors firjdsva exsiv (iveiav . . . xov 

^aXelv ev ahiq, rov deixvvvra. nors akXmg aura a%6lv. 



D. evfia^fj re xai fiv^/xova. 
sig (pcbg naaiv jiQoayayeiv- 



E. avsvQslv . 
OfiiXQag evdei^oog. 



343 C. 



bih 



Ref. 487 A, 503 0, Laws 
747 B. 

Crat. 410 D, TO . . • . 
sxadlov nqoayov eig (pcbg. 

Laws 966 B, svvoelv 
fiev, rfjv de svdeiiiv r^ ^yq» 
ddvvarslv svdsixvvabai. 

(svdet^ig is usually a 
technical legal term.) 



oiire ri afuxgorsgov oms See examples of Hyper- 
fieXov rfjg evavriag exsi ev baton, p. 19 1. 
abrq) (pvaecog. 



344A. 

dvapiadeig de xal afivrjfio- 
veg. 

344 C. 

noXXov del nfj . . . xara- 

Pa^ee {? xara^d^fj) . 

344E. ^ ^ ^ 

q)iXori/j.iag d' alaxQog emeg, 
evexa. 

345 A. 

rivi ahiq', 



351 c. 

nQOUfirjaag 



ngoregov. 



Tim. 88 B, ro de tfjg 
ipv%ilg xmpbv xal dvafxa^sg 
afivfjfiov re noiovaai. 

Gorg. 5 1 7 A, noXh)v 
ye del (ir)nore rig rotavra 
egyaarirai. 

Laws 667 A, Farm. 
150 B. 



For tlie dative of. Laws 
908 A, alriaig XQwiv. 

Laws 913 B. nootifiav 
nkeov, Laws 'j']'jH. jCQOrifiav 
uaKKov, Laws 887 B. 



EPISTLE VIII. 

This Epistle, like the seventh, purports to have 
been written shortly after the murder of Dion, 
which occurred in the year 353 B.C., and is 
addressed to the friends of Dion.^ Its object is 
again to advise them how to act in their present 
situation. 

Plato now appears as a mediator, anxious to 
reconcile all parties at Syracuse. His advice will 
be such as to combine the greatest benefits to his 
friends with the least harm to his enemies. We 
cannot harm our enemies without harming our 
friends, as a recollection of recent events in Sicily 
shows only too clearly. Advice is difficult — it is 
rather a prayer to heaven that is called for. 

Ever since the beginning of the war with 
Carthage Syracuse has been under the rule of one 
family, raised to power in the crisis of her 
destinies : Dionysius and the elder Hipparinus 
(father of Dion) were chosen as rulers, to the 
preservation of Sicily. Thus all should cherish 
gratitude to their dynasty. For its subsequent 
misdeeds the penalty has partly been paid, partly 
must still be paid. 

It is not possible either for the supporters of 

I. Meyer (v 89) gives the date as 351. The reasons 
for this are given on p. 85 supra. 
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Dionysius or for the republican friends of Dion 
to gain the upper hand without great risk and 
infinite labour. Both parties should remember 
how often they had found that their expectations 
failed on the eve of fulfilment. Further blood- 
shed seems likely to wash out the name of Greek 
from Sicily, and bring her under the subjection 
of Phoenician or Italian. Surely all Greek Sicily 
should unite to find a remedy for this. 

Plato then will speak as a mediator (diatTtjri^g) .' 
Tyrants, and those that would be tyrants, must 
shun the name and become constitutional monarchs, 
remembering the example of Lycurgus. Cham- 
pions of freedom, on the other hand, must guard 
against extreme actions such as had paved the way 
for the tyrants in an earlier generation : prudence 
and moderation must be the watchword. 

Such, continues the writer, is the advice that 
Dion himself in his lifetime would have given. 
For the remainder of the Epistle Dion is made to 
speak in his own person. The Syracusans are to 
submit themselves to a code of Laws based on a 
psychological ethics. They are moreover to effect 
a compromise between opposing factions (jueoov 
refj.vsi,v),bj establishing a constitutional rule of 
three kings : first, Hipparinus, son of Dion, in 
recognition of the services of his father and 
grandfather; secondly, Hipparinus, son of Diony- 
sius I, because of his present good services and 
his upright character; thirdly, Dionysius II. 
himself, if he will consent to rule constitutionally. 
Their office, though exalted, is to be one of little 
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political power, being chiefly the superintendence 
' of religious matters. Questions of war and peace 
are to be in the hands of thirty-five vofiofvXaMsg. 
A few additional details as to the proposed con- 
stitution follow. The establishment of such a 
constitution at Syracuse and the ref ounding of the 
fallen Greek cities of Sicily were, says Dion, the 
aims of his life, and are what he would recommend 
to the friends he has Left behind. Nor is all this 
impossible of fulfilment : if Hipparinus, son of 
Dionysius, and his namesake will but agree, the 
rest of Syracuse will follow. Let them pray then 
that this ' dream divine ' become a reality. 

Notes on Subject-Matter. 

352 b ev nqarruv- a d'av diavof]%evTEg. ■ ■ 

For the incorporation of the address with the 
actual letter cf. Epp. iii and xiii. The suggestion 
that this letter is not separate but a continuation 
of the last has been referred to under Ep. vii, 
supra p. 112. 

This broadening of Plato's outlook and sympathy 
effected in the interval, probably, of a few months 
since the despatch of Ep. vii is perfectly natural. 
It would argue a considerable psychological insight 
on the part of a forger, supposing the two letters 
to be from the same hand. 

354 ^- diairtjrov xiva XQonov 8ta2.sy6iJ.evog tug dvolv. 

In Laws 627 E, Plato, discussing variance 
between members of a family, distinguishes 
three kinds of judges, (i) one who destroys 
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the bad and appoints the good to govern them- 
selves, (2) one who lets the bad live in volun- ,, 
tary submission to the good, (3) a mediator: — ' 
TQixov de nov dixaaxrjv ngog aQBxfiv ebtcofiev ei rig 
eir] roiovrog oaxig naQa^^cov ovyyiveiav fiiav dicupe- 
QOfiEvrjv, firjxe. dnoMasisv firjdeva, diaXXa^ag de sig xov 
Inikounov XQOvov, vofiovg avxdlg %ug, ngog d^k^Kovg 
TiagaipvMxxeiv dvvaixo ware elvai (piXovg. Is it possi- 
ble that Plato is here thinking of his own position 
as a diaixrftrjg at Syracuse? 

354 b. xov x&v expoQmv deofiov. The institution 
of the ephorate is here ascribed to Lycurgus, as 
well as that of the yegovaia. On the other hand, 
in Laws 691 E, as Keinhold (p. 36) points out, 
' institutio regum, senatus, ephororum tribus 
diversis auctoribus laudi vertitur ' ; while agreeing 
with him that the point is one ' de qua idem auctor 
baud magno temporis spatio interjecto diversa 
statuere potuerit ' I am inclined to think that the 
divergent account of the Laws is due not so much 
to a desire for historical accuracy as to Plato's 
fondness in the Laws for tripartitions and triple 
classifications of all kinds, (cf . Laws 669 b, 837 d, 
895 d, etc.). Vid. App. A, p. 196. 

354 e. efifiexQog de ovoa navaya^ov- Insistence on 
xo fiexgiov is a characteristic of the later dialogues 
of Plato. See especially Laws 701 e. 

356 A. ^dgtr . . oaiov xgonov. It is unlikely that 
Hipparimis would have been referred to in such 
terms after he had shown his worthless character 
as tyrant (Aelian V.H., ii, 41. Theopomp. apud 
Athen. x, 436 A) : especially unlikely that these 
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are tlie words of a writer contemporary with 
Timoleon. 

The most serious objection of any kind that has 
been brought against this letter is concerned with 
the reference to the son of Dion at 355 E. For 
Plutarch, Nepos and Aelian agree in saying that 
this person was not alive at the time, having died 
before his father. Richards {C.R. 1900, p. 340) 
takes it for granted that this objection holds good, 
and therefore rejects the Epistle, which on other 
grounds he would regard as authentic. He does 
not appear to have read Reinhold's excellent 
discussion of the point {I.e., pp. 9 sqq.). Reinhold 
has collected and examined all the relevant pas- 
sages, and I will therefore only suminarise his 
arguments, which I accept unreservedly : — 

(i) It is impossible to hold that two different 
sons of Dion are referred to (Grote's view). 
This supposition is based solely on the 
doubt expressed by Plutarch [Dion 31) as 
to the name of Dion's son, Timaeus calling 
him Aretaeus, Timonides Hipparinus. 
None of the historians, however, (including 
the writer of the Epistles) know of a second 
son of Dion, except the posthumous son to 
whom Arete gave birth in prison and who 
was shortly afterwards murdered together 
with his mother by Callippus (Plutarch, 
Dion, 57). It is of course out of the 
question that he can be referred to by the 
writer of this Epistle. 
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Thus th.e attempt to reconcile Plato with. 
the historians breaks down. 

(2) Plutarch, after relating the death of this 

Hipparinus, tells us that Callippus there- 
upon spread a rumour, for the purpose of 
discrediting Dion, to the efEect that he, 
being now childless, proposed to adopt 
Apollocrates, son of Dionysius II, as his 
successor in the tyranny. 

(3) The manner of Hipparinus' death is de- 

scribed (a) by Cornelius Nepos (iv. 3) as 
follows : — (Dionysius II) filium Dionis sic 
educari jussit, ut indulgendo turpissimis 
imbueretur cupiditatibus .... Is usque eo 
vitae statum commutatum ferre non potuit, 
postquam in patriam rediit pater (namque 
appositi erant custodes, qui eum a pristine 
victu ded-ucerent), ut se de superiore parte 
aedium dejecerit atque ita interiit ; (6) by 
Plutarch (Dion 55) in these words : — 

6 viog avTov axsdov ain'maig ani ex rivog kvn'rjg 
xai OQyijg fuxqav xal naiStxrjv a.Q%fjv Xa^ovarig 
eQQtfsv eavTov and rov reyovg slg rfjv xeq)alijv 
xal Sie^Odgrj. 

This story, Reinhold thinks, has the 
appearance of being legendary : he doubts 
the credibility of Dionysius having cor- 
rupted his own nephew. 

(4) Eeinhold therefore concludes that the report 

of Hipparinus' death was concocted by 
Callippus as a necessary preliminary to his 
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discrediting of Dion by the mmour of his 
adoption of Apollocrates. 

(5) Lastly — and this seems to me a very strong 
argument — it is improbable that a forger so 
well informed on the details of Syraciisan 
affairs as the writer of Ep. viii (and, I may 
add, so remarkably clever as an imitator of 
Plato's style) would have committed such 
an elementary blunder as is supposed. 

(One admission, however, must be made. It is 
remarkable that Plutarch, who quotes from this 
Epistle several times, should not notice his diver- 
gence on this matter from its author — and that 
too although he does remark on another diver- 
gence from Plato (Dion ig ad fin.).) 

This explaitation I believe to be substantially 
correct : and Reinhold is certainly right in reject- 
ing the only alternatives, (i) that Plato had not 
heard of the death, (2) that Dion had two sons. 
I^evertheless he has not foreseen the obvious 
objection to his theory, which is that it would 
have been difficult for Callippus to gain credit for 
his tale, and that Dion would have produced the 
person of his son to confute it. 

Now according to Plutarch (Dion 55), whose 
sources, namely Timaeus and Timonides, are pro- 
bably the same as those of Nepos, the death of 
Hipparinus came as the fulfilment of a dream which 
Dion had of a Fury sweeping out his house. In his 
terror Dion sent for his friends and revealed to 
them the dream {/jtsTSTiefiipaTo rovg (piXovg xai Sirjysiro 
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Tjjj' bipiv avroig). Among tkeee friends would cer- 
tainly be Callippus, Dion's ctief confidant (ch. 54) . 
Is it not possible that it occurred to Callippus to 
fulfil the dream by removing the person of Hip- 
parinus, who stood in the way of his projects? 
He secured, I would suggest, the youth and foisted 
the tale of his accidental death on Dion, who in 
his panic-stricken state would be only too ready 
to believe it. No doubt others believed it also. 
By the time that Plato wrote this letter, some 
three years later, Hipparinus must have got free, 
as he naturally would after Callippus had been 
deposed : but by that time the belief in his death 
had become so certain that h-e was regarded by 
many Syracusans, including the historians whom 
Plutarch follows, as an impostor. Consequently 
the report of his death was incorporated in history. 
The only reason that I can suggest for Plu- 
tarch's failure to recognise his discrepancy with 
Plato, is that his love of the marvellous prevailed 
over his critical faculty, making him reluctant to 
give up such a good story as that of the dream 
and its fulfilment. 

In his allusions to the rise of Dionysius I. to 
power, Plato has committed two inaccuracies, 
consciously in one case, unconsciously in the other. 

(i) In 353 B he mentions Hipparinus (the 
father of Dion) as being associated with Dionysius 
in the possession of absolute power {avToxgonogag 
jvQdvvovg). Diodorus (xiii, 94), who is our prin- 
cipal authority for the history of this period, is 
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silent as to Hipparinus, though his account is 
full and lucid (c. 94, 6 Aiovvawg lnebd%^r] argazijyds 
avToxgdrcoQ). Hipparinus was certainly an influen- 
tial supporter of Dionysius (as was Philistus), and 
Diodorus (xvi, 6) speaks of him as evSoKi/uLwraTog : 
but it does not appear likely that he was accorded 
any recognised conjoint authority with Dionysius. 
Plato doubtless exaggerates his position, partly 
owing to an imperfect knowledge of the events of 
406-5 B.C., partly out of a conscious desire to 
compliment Dion's family (cf. Meyer v, 77, 89). 

Eeinhold is probably right in thinking that the 
words cog ipaai in the text mean that rvgavvoi was a 
popular, not an official designation. 

(2) In 354 D Plato must be wrong in saying 
that the Syracusans stoned the generals who 
preceded the new board which included Dionysius. 
Diodorus (xiii, 92) merely says that they were 
deposed from office : (d dfj/j.og jiagavTixa rovg /lev 
e^vae ri]g dgxv? sregovg d' eiXero axQarriyovg, ev oh 
xal Aiovvaiov) . Moreover, Daphnaeus, who was one of 
the number and had held the chief command 
before Agrigentum (Polyaenus, v, 7), was only 
removed after Dionysius had become master of 
Syracuse (Died, xiii, 96). 

Plato is doubtless confusing the occasion with 
the similar events which had happened shortly 
before at Agrigentum, where the generals had 
been stoned to death (Diod. xiii, 87). This is the 
view of Grote and Meyer. Reinhold's opinion 
(p. 38), 'alios eosque paulo priores Sicilae tumultus 
hie spectari ' has no evidence to support it. The 
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lapse of memory in regard to events of over fifty 
yearrs back, on the part of a writer of 75, is, as 
Grote says, both conceivable and pardonable. It 
should, however, be noted that one MS. (o) has 
the note yq. tcareXvaav- Is it possible that this is 
right and is what Diodorns read in the passage, 
and that pdAAoj-ree came in as a gloss on the false 
xareXsvoav? If so the supposed inconsistency 
becomes a merely textual matter. 

In addition to the several historical difficulties 
which have been dealt with in the preceding notes, 
the general criticism has been made by Rudolf 
Adam (I.e., p. 33) that the political situation of 
Timoleon's age is confused with that of Dion's. 
In what way this is so the writer does not state, 
and I am unable to detect the confusion.^ Adam 
declares that ' the author must have lived after 
Timoleon's restoration, perhaps under Agathocles.' 
If this is so, he has resisted very successfully the 
temptation to ' prophesy.' 

I. I suppose however that it is a mere repetition from 
Steinhart who bases his objection on the supposition 
that in 352 C the writer speaks of Tyrannies having 
been abolished throughout Sicily. But the words 
Kara StxeAtav TTocrav should be taken with ear6' vp,iv. 
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Adam also attacks tbie Epistle on the ground of 
numerous imitations of the Dialogues. I give the 
most important of his instances in parallel 
columns : — 



Epistle via. 

(i) 352 0.^ 

Tavra yag dvlara xal om 
av mors rig aUra ixvifsiev. 



Dialogues. 

(i) Gorg. 525 c. 

oi d' av ra ea%axa abixr)- 
ocoai xat 8ia roiavra dSix'^- 
fiara aviaxoi yiyvwvxai, he 
TovTcov rd mxQadsiy/iaza yiy- 
vExai x.x.A. 



(2) 353 D- ^ _ 

SvvanxEi ds del noAaia 
reXevxri doxovaa dgxg <pvo- 
fisvr] v&q.. 



(2) Laws 768 E. 

xijv dQxfjv vvv 
Tigoadipag. 



xeXevxfj 



(3)354B. 

xov sqioQCov dsofiov x-x.X. 



(3) Laws 690 D — 692 A. 



(4) 354E. _ _ 

dov^Eia ydg xal ekev^sgia 

v7teg^dk?.ovaa fisv exaxega 
nayxaxov. 



(4)^ Rep.^ 564 A. 

rj ydg ayav i2.EV%Egl.a sotxev 
ovx slg d^Xo XI i] elg dovkeiav 
/XExa^d^^siv . . . 



(5) 354 E. ^ 

fiExgia be rj ^sip dovkeia . ■ 
6eo? Se dv^gmnois odxpgoai 
vofiog. 



(5) Laws 762 E. 

dovkevam xolg vofwig, coe 
xavxrjv xolg bsolg ovaav 
dovXeiav. 
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(6) 355 c. (6) Laws 631 B. 

vofWQ av ogGcof vfilv shj e.%ovai yaq ogGcS? (sc. 01 

xel/iBvog, ovzcog evdaijuovag vofioi) rovg avrolg iQCO^evovg 

dnorEK&v witg xQCOfievovg. evdatfiovag dnorsX.ovvreg. 

(7)^357P-^ {7) ^Soph. 266 c.^ 

olov dveiQara %sia em- oiov ovag av%Q(amvov eygij- 
OTCLvxa eygrjyoQoaiv. yoQoaiv dneiQyaofievtjv. 

These parallels will doubtless impress different 
readers in varying degree. It may, however, be 
taken as a principle that we have no right to 
suppose a forger's imitation except where unusual 
thought or language is unnaturally inserted. 
This would not seem to be the case in any of the 
above passages. 

As to (i) Adam himself notes that Laws 872 C 
should be compared. He means, doubtless, 872 E, 
Tov yoLQ xoivov niav^ivrog a'ifiarog om slvai xd^agaiv 
akXrjv, ovde exnKvTOv e^eXsLv yiyvsa%ai to fuav^ev 

TlQiV . ■ . 

Why should we not say that the author of the 
Laws is ' imitating ' the author of the Gorgias ? 
(See App. B for other examples.) 

In (2) the parallel is slight and the language in 
no way unusual. 

(3) There is no reason why Plato should not , 
refer twice to the institution of the Ephorate. 
"Would a forger have resisted the temptation to 
retain the metaphor fdhov in 692 A ? 

(4) can hardly be called a parallel at all. In 
the Republic passage Plato is saying that * cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima.' He is not saying so in the 
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Epistle. Moreover the doctrine of tlie mean is 
surely too much of a commonplace in Platonic, 
and indeed in Greek thought generally, to bear 
the weight of an ' imitation ' argument. 

(5) Adam protests that this ' cannot possibly be 
chance.' This is certainly a close parallel, but 
not more close than many parallels in accepted 
Dialogues. (See App. B.) 

(6) The thought here is not unusual, for it 
underlies the whole of Plato's Ethics. As to the 
language, cmoxeXelv is an extremely common 
Platonic word (vid. Ast, the great majority of 
whose numerous citations thereof are from dia- 
logues of the 'late' group). It is moreover used 
again in connection with evdalfuav in Laws 718 B — 
»y dii^odog zwv vofxcav • ■ ■ xr}v mhv r\iubv /jLaxaglav 
re xal svdai/iova dnoreksl. 

(7) is a close parallel in language, but it hardly 
seems likely that the distinction between Beta 
ovsigara or %eia qjavrda/jiara and dv^Qomiva would 
have occurred here to the hypothetical forger. 
The distinction, as we may see from a comparison 
of Rep. 532 C and Sophist 266 C, is that esMx are 
representations of ' natural ' objects effected by 
natural media, whereas av^Qomiva are representa- 
tions of ' artificial ' objects by artificial media. 
The former are called BeZa because their originals 
are ' true ' in the metaphysical sense, or ' real.' 
Dion's prophecy is a eetor oyetpor because it is (on 
his assumption) a representation of what will 
really come to pass. 
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Thus, although our instance of the expression 
conforms to the Platonic distinction, yet it is such 
a specialised instance that it cannot be said to be 
an imitation of the Sophist passage. 

The remaining parallels given by Adam are 
slighter than these. I have thought it worth 
while discussing these passages, as the argument 
of ' imitation ' has been used against the authen- 
ticity of this Epistle more than is the case with 
any other. It will, I hope, be evident that such 
passages can prove little or nothing on either side. 

I now pass to the positive arguments from 
language, and note Platonic parallels in parallel 
columns. 

Of the 19 rare words given on p. 29 supra, the 
following 9 are used elsewhere by Plato only in 
Soph., Pol., Phil., Tim., Critias., Laws : — 

a/iergog, omevxrog, exksxrog, e/mvovg, imreXfjg, 
eQQO), fiahixmg, neqvaivog, aam^Qiog. 

(The usage of some of these is illustrated below.) 

axsdov occurs 5 times; see Eaeder, pp. 466 — ^469. 

352 b. See Raeder, ibid. 

xara dvvafitv. 

352 C. ana^ kzy. in Plato. See 

dvoaiovgyog. Campbell, Soph, and Pol., 

p. xxviii, and cf . d%e6rrjs 
in Ep. vii, 336 B. 
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auiaqmyii}. 



snaaroTS. 



352 d. 

av/i^ovKij ■ . . OQ^fi doxel 
. . . avfi^ovKsvsiv dsiv. 



TO di (whereas). 



352 E. _^ ^ 

Tcbv de oaa yevon' av- 



Occurs 5 times in Plato 
(3 times in latest group), 
viz., Phaedo 107 c, Phil. 
44 c, Laws 731 d, 632 a, 
Ep. vii, 337 d. 

Elsewhere quoted by L. 
and S. and Passow only 
once, from Thucydides. 

Also in 352 E, 353 D; 
see App. A, p. 193. 

dsiv redundant,' cf. Rep. 
486 D, uvrifioviafjV avrfjv 
^rjr&fiBV delv elvai. Laws 
731 E, oQ^mg sxsi TO delv 
elvai TOiovTOv. Also Laws 
814 c, 933 c, avfil^ov^eveiv firj 
8elv emieiQslv zowvxo dgav- 
See App. A, p. 194. 

Common throughout 
Plato. 

This adverb, in the 
meaning of ' here,' seems 
confined to the later Pla- 
tonic dialogues in Greek 
Prose. 

Ast quotes instances 
from Phaedrus (2), Polit. 
Parm. Tim. (2), Lams (3) 

Article as Demonstr. 
Pronoun Antecedent. See 
exx. in Riddell's Digest, 
p. 127, and add instances 
quoted in App. A, p. 196. 
Riddell remarks : " Jelf 
notices that this idiom is 
peculiarly Platonic, add- 
ing, however, one or two 
instances from the Ora- 
tors." 
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imxslQrjaig rov ^oyov. 



For the abstractness 
of expression of. Laws 
631 Aj smxeigrjaiv rrjg Jf- 



353 A. 



353 B. 

avfi^fjvai yevofiivriv. 



Cf. Laws 931 E (in both 
passages used of evxai). 

T0T6 is frequent in this 
Ep. (354 D, 353 B twice). 
See p. 193. 

For the pleonasm cf. 
Laws 661 B, d%dvawv 
elvai ysvofievov, 743 -A., saxiv 
ovrcog syov, 754 ^> vnaQxeiv 
STOificog yeyovoTa. 

See App. A, p. 193. 



353^c. 




Cf. Epistle vii, 327 D, 


evjierag. 




Euthyd. 304c., Rep. 369A, 
TiTn. 81 D, Laws 708 c. 
Eare in Prose, but not 
confined to Plato. 


353 D. 




For similar pleonasms 


ev ihiidi ■ . . rot 


! OLSo^ai. 


see pp. 194-5. Cf. also 
Rep; 330 D, eneiddv 
Tig eyyvg ^ rov o'ieaQou, 
rekevri^aeiv. 


353 E- 






Tivd dvvaateiav. 




See Raeder, pp. 466-9. 


anemtTog. 




Elsewhere in Plato only 
in Laws 628 c. 


354 A- 




See Eaeder, ibid. 


Hoivip rivi dixaio) 


X6y(i>. 
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3549. 

ipevyeiv fvyfj. 

354C. 

evdaifioviofia. 



354 E. 

ndvrrj navxcog. 



355 A. 
rovxmv 

TCOV. 



8r} ravrt] nsxpvKo- 



355 B. ^ 



Of. Symp. 195 B, 
q>evycov (pvyfj. 

Only quoted elsewhere 
by L. and S. and Passow 
from Appian. Jowett 
(Laws, p. xxiv) notes P's. 
fondness in tlie Laws for 
substantives in -/ma and 
-o«?. 



Cf. Epp. ii, 314 B, vii, 
325 E, Laws 801 A. (Yid. 
Eaeder, I.e., p. 467.) 

Cf . Laws 733 C — 
ovToo 8r] Tovrmv ef dvdyxrjg 
8caxsxoa/j.r]/j.eva>v. 807 D, 
ovrco bri tovtcov neqwHotani- 
93 1 E, rovxmv ovv ovrco qwast 
diarsrayfievoov. Phil. 16 D, 
TOVTCOV ovrco buatexoafiri- 
(jLevwv. 

P. is fond of filling 
out a verb or participle 
by appending ^erd + geni- 
tive of an abstract 
noun at the end of the 
clause. Cf. Laws 869 A, 
vnodiHog ogGcS? dv ylyvono 
fierd dixrjg. 617 D, rdv 
xdUioTov diafiayofiBvov q)6'^ov 
siajie/xneiv o"iovg r' slvai (sc. 
Toil? vofiovg) fierd dixrjg. 
716 A, afia veoTrjri xai dvoiq 
(pXeyerai rijv ipv/^v jUeB' 
v^Qsmg. See App. A, p. 192. 
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355 C. 

ansgyaCofisvos. 

ysvai]aQe. 

355 D. 

<C.To>/j.eyiarov (to add. 
Burnet) . 

355 D. 

eQQOVOl- 



355 D. 

XaXeJTOTi]?. 



355 E. 

ddokq) yvcbfifj. 



356 B. 

elg ^aalkewg axij/ia 
ana^Mrrea%ai. 



navTcog navxa. 



356 D. 
exhxTOvg. 



See p. 184. 
P. frequently uses yew/iat 
metaphorically. Yid. Ast. 

For this parenthetical 
use cf. Ep. vii, 336 B. 



This verb occurs in Ep. 
vii, 349 E, Phil. 24 D, 
Laws 677 C, E. Ep. iii, 
319 c, not in earlier dia- 
logues (according to Ast). 
Chiefly Tragic. 

Cf. Laws 929 D. Used 
however several times by 
Isocrates. 

adokwg occurs in Gorg. 
45 1 E, Phaedrus 249 A. 
Outside Plato the word is 
almost entirely confined to 
the usage as a technical 
epithet of treaties. 

Cf. Laws 938 A, ngog 
aXkrjv anaXXaxrea^m %d)Qav. 
Elsewhere in Attic used 
with " ablative" Genitive. 

For such collocations 
vid. Raeder (I.e.), p. 467. 

Cf . Laws 938 B, 948 A, 
956 C. Once in Thucy- 
dides : not elsewhere in 
Attic Prose. 
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356 D. 

xovxovg d' elOorra? v6/iovs 
. . . Qsivai. 



357 B. ^ 
oixrirdg. 



357 C- 

avvofwkoyriaavxoiv. 



del is here to be 
supplied from tlie pre- 
ceding imperative xaKsne. 
Cf. Republic, 467 C. 
rovrov (ikv aga vnaqxtRov, 
QscoQovg noXefum Toiig jiaidag 
moielv, TiQoa/irixavaaQai d' 
avTolg daqxxXeiav, where it 
is supplied from a pre- 
ceding verbal. 

Cf . Phaedo 1 1 1 B. Else- 
where once in Sophocles, 
and (perhaps) in Simon- 
ides. 

Jowett (Laws, p. xxiv) 
and Stallbaum {Proleg. de 
Legg. Ixv.) note Plato's 
fondness in the Laws for 
such compound verbs. Of 
Ast's 25 citations, 14 are 
from Soph. Pol. Phil. 
and Laws, i. from Epin., 
I from Ep. vii, 357 C. 



Baeder gives the Hiatus-average for this Epistle 
as 8.72, the instances amounting to 34. The 
distribution of these is fairly consistent, there 
being no noticeable * blocks ' of hiatus. The 
longest passage without a hiatus is fromejrj acorriQiq 
in 356 c to BQya enl v^ in 357 A (24 Teubner 
lines), while before this passage we have had 8 
lines free from hiatus. Thus it is certain that the 
writer must have been consciously avoiding it. 

Ritter, who allows the greatest claim to authen- 
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ticity to Epp. iii, vii and viii, remarks that though 
there are numerous and sometimes close parallels 
between this letter and the Laws, yet the language 
is never identical. (He admits an exception in 
the parallel of 355 c with Laws 63 1 B, remarked 
above.) He further suggests that Plato may have 
actually drawn up this sketch of a constitution 
with Dion, which would give additional point to 
the personation. 

Finally, I adduce what seems a striking con- 
firmation of this letter's genuineness in a passage 
of the Laws, so far as I know not hitherto com- 
mented upon. 

In 355 E Plato, speaking as ' Dio personatus,' 
recommends a coalition government by three 
kings, namely, Hipparinus (Dion's own son), Hip- 
parinus (son of Dionysius I) and Dionysius II. 

In Laws iv, 709, the hypothetical legislator is 
asked this question : — $8ge 8r], vo/xo^eza, xl 001 xal 
ndig mhv exovoav dm/xsv o Xa^d)v s^eig mare ex TQJr 
Xommv avxog rrjv nohv ixavwg dioixijaai, ; his reply is : 
rvgavvovfievyjv fioi dore rijv nohv, rvgavvog d' eaxm 
veog xal fiv^fioov xal evfiahrig xal dydgelog xal fj,eyakon- 
Qsnrjg (fvaei. These qualities are repeated below 
at 710 c: veog, ampQcav, ev/ia%ijg, fivrjfuov, avdQelog, 
HeyaXonQenrjg (with the unimportant addition of 
aoxpQoyv). This repetition is put into the mouth 
of the respondent Cleinias, the Athenian there- 
upon stipulating that in addition he be evTv%rig 
which is explained as meaning ' contemporary 
with a good legislator.' He continues thus : — 
yevojuevov rovrovj navza oxsdov ansiQyaoTai rq) 
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beq>, aneQ orav ^vKi]%fj diaxpEQovzoig sv nga^ai xiva 
noXiv. dsvreQov 5e, edv noTS nveg bio aQXOvxE? 
yiyvwvzm roiovroi, xqIxov d' av teal xaxa loyov waavxcog 
laXenwxEQOv oaq) nXeovg, oaq) d' evavxiov, svavxicog. 

Tlie introduction of the case of two or three or 
more tyrants seems unnatural : the Athenian is 
understood by Cleinias to be referring respectively 
to Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy, though 
he only hazards this interpretation tentatively (cf . 
ij nwg My sig. 710E). The subsequent answer of 
the Athenian does not, it would appear, interpret 
his own previous words in the clause devxsQov de- . . 
but corrects a mistaken belief of Cleinias : for we 
cannot suppose the state governed by one tyrant 
to be differentiated from the state governed by two 
in the same way as xvgavvig ivom. ^aadixfj nohxua. 

It would therefore seem reasonable to assume 
that the clause dsvxsgov de n-xJ,- is not completely 
intelligible in itself : the difficulty finds a natural 
explanation if read as an allusion to an actual or 
possible condition of a contemporary state — viz., 
Syracuse — governed by two or three tyrants or 
kings. 

To revert to the qualities of the hypothetical good 
tyrant, we are inevitably reminded of the descrip- 
tion of the philosophic guardians in Rep. iv. 503c as 
evfia^elg xai [ivrifioveg xal ayxivoi xcu ofetg xai oaa 
a?iXa xovxoig Snsxai xal veavixoi xe xal fisyaXoTtgenelg 
xag diavoiag : all which qualities, Socrates fears, are 
not often combined with ^avxla and ^s^aiox^g. 

The significant additional quality in the enum- 
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eration in the Laws is that of being veo?-^ Now in 
the first place it is obvious that Plato must have 
travelled a long way in the interval between the 
Republic anfl Laws before he could paint even a 
hypothetical tyrant in the colours of the philoso- 
phits guardians : and it would hardly be contested 
that the change of attitude reflects his personal 
experiences at the court of Dionysius II. Thus 
far, then, we might be inclined to actualise the 
hypothetical tyrant in the person of this monarch 
or perhaps of Dion. I am inclined, however, to 
think that this is incorrect, for the following 
reasons. 

In 711 CD we are told that the tyrant will 
effect the desired change by the combined methods 
of compulsion and persuasion., But the requisite 
combination of wisdom and power is seldom to be 
found. There are no Nestors in real life (711 E : 
tovt' ovv em fiev Tgoiag, &g qiaai, yeyovsv,<iefp'>'fifij5)v 
8k ovdaficbg, el d' ovv ysyovev rj xal yev^aerai rjvvv 
fifjimv eariv rig , fiaxaQccog fiev avTog Cfj x-t.X. The words 
underlined will suggest to those familiar with the 
style of Plato's allusions that the hypothetical 
ruler is alive at the moment of writing. If this 
be so may we not reasonably find him in the 
Hipparinus (son of Dion) named by ' Dio per- 
sonatus ' in Ep. viii (loc. cit.) as the first of the 
three candidates recommended for the joint 

I. veavHcdsJias quite a different implication. More- 
over, it is noticeable that vcds is the first quality 
mentioned in both the enumerations of the Laws. 
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monarcliy, and referred to in such hopeful terms 
in Ep. vii (which letter, if genuine, must have 
been written some few months earlier than 
Ep. viii)? I refer to the passage 324 A: — 
ori yoQ • ■ • axputoiirjv, Aicov slxe rr}v ^hx'iav fjv to 

vvv 'Innagivog ysyovev, xal ware ovdsv 

^avfiaarbv el rig ^ed>v xal rovrov {i.e., 'InnaQivov) sig 
TYjv amrjv doiav aisgl nohreiag ixeivq) ysveabai avfiq>QOva 
noirjoeiev. 

This conjecture would fix the date of the com- 
position of Laws iv at 354-3 B.C. We know from 
the allusion at 638 B to the Syracusan conquest 
of Locri 1 that Bk. I cannot have been written 
earlier than 356 B.C. 

I. Locri was seized by Dionysius on his expulsion 
from Syracuse (Justin, xxi, 2). 



EPISTLE IX. 

In this letter the writer is replying to Archytas 
of Tarentum, who has complained of the burden- 
someness of state affairs. He is reminded that a 
man must not live only to himself, but must 
recognise the claims of friends and country. If 
the call to public life be not listened to, there is a 
danger that worse men may step in. A conclud- 
ing sentence mentions the writer's friendship for 
Echecrates. 

There is very little evidence either for or 
against the authenticity of this Epistle. It is 
not discussed by Hitter : Steinhart admits that it 
is ' not uncleverly composed ' and praises the 
definiteness with which the writer keeps to the 
point : he has taken warning, thinks this com- 
mentator, by the ' rambling ' character of the 
Syracusan letters. He further admits that the 
advice given here as to the necessity for taking 
part in public life is consistent with Plato, and 
refers to obvious parallels in Re'p. i. 347. vii. 540. 
to which may be added vi, 521. His criticism is 
that here, where Plato is speaking, not through 
the mouth of Socrates to all the world, but 
personally as friend to friend, a piece of advice 
is given which is in surprising contrast to his own 
withdrawal from public life. Moreover, Archytas, 
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who had been seven times axQmriyog (D.L. viii. 79), 
little needed such advice, which indeed would 
come more appropriately from him to Plato. 

I do not think there is any force in this. Plato 
explains clearly in Ep. vii the exceptional circum- 
stances which had induced him reluctantly to 
stand aloof from Athenian politics : and the fact 
that Archytas had been seven times General is a 
good reason for his being weary of that office. 

Steinhart's remaining objection is that Eche- 
crates, whom he assumes to be the Echecrates of 
Philius to whom Phaedo narrates the story of the 
death of Socrates in the Phaedo, could not be 
called veaviaxos even in 389 (he should say 387), 
the earliest date to which we could assign this 
Epistle. The identification, however, is doubtless 
incorrect, for as Archer-Hind points out (Phaedo, 
p. xxiii) a Tarentine Pythagorean of the same 
name is mentioned in lamblichus' list of Pytha- 
goreans (Iamb. Vit. Pythag., ad fin.), as distinct 
from the Phliasian. 

There is no possibility of fixing the date, and 
the letter is too short for Eaeder's Hiatus-average 
(7.50) to have any weight. There are three words 
not occurring in Plato, y.arakfutdvsiv, BQycb8r]g, 
v7iodvoq)ooelv, while /isgiCsrai is used in an excep- 
tional sense (=' claims a share in '). It is perhaps 
worth noting, in view of the not inconsiderable 
medical and physiological knowledge shown in the 
Timaeus, that vnodvaqioQsiv seems to be borrowed 
from the language of medicine : it occurs once, 
and the corresponding adjective twice, in the 
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Corpus of Hippocrates (Efid. iii, 1098, iioi; 
Prorrh. 70, Coac. 124 Foesius). 

The following turns of expression seem Platonic : 
ovx and rov ^elriarov cf . mgog x6 ^ekt'wxov eK^oix' 
av (Ep. iv, 320 E). 

Also (quoted on tliat passage) TiTti. 48 A, 
Rep. 345 C. 
gig xov lovjibv xQovov. For tlie full expression 
cf . Menex. 246 B. h xq) Xomq) XQ6v(p. 
Rep. 469 A. xov Komov 8rj xqovov. 
Laws 704 A. etc xov eneixa xqovov. 

I have referred to the parallelism between 
358 A B and Rep. i, 347. It is undoubtedly 
striking, but a careful comparison leads me to 
think that this is not a case of copying, chiefly 
because it is the thought only, and not the lan- 
guage, that recurs : {e.g., cf . xfjc 8s Cvf^iag fieyiaxr] 
x6 vno novriQOxsQov aQ%ea%ai iav lurj avxog sSeAjj agxeiv 
{Rep. 347 C) with a/ia yag av/i^ai,vei xal xoaqav kotu- 
h/maveiv (pavKoig av^gdmoig. ' (Ep. ix, 358 B)). Is 
it possible that Plato was thinking of Archytas 
when writing the Republic passage? 

There does not appear to be enough evidence to 
pronounce on either side as to the authenticity of 
this letter. 



EPISTLE X. 

TLiis letter, the shortest of the collection, com- 
mends the disposition of a friend of Dion named 
Aristodorus. 

There is again too little evidence for us to 
decide as to authorship. The tone and style, 
however, are Platonic, and it is difficult to see why 
any forger should have thought it worth while to 
compose the document: it could hardly fetch a 
high price. For sqqcooo cf . Ep. xiii, 363 c, for the 
plurals oogst'at dsivorrjrsg xofifoxrjzsg seep. 183, and for 
the general thought and language cf. Theaet. 176c, 
nsQi tovTOv (i.e., deov) xai fj mg dhj^cbg deivoTtig dvdgdg 
xal ovdevia xe xai dvavdgia, 17 fiev ydg xovxov yvmoig 
aotpia xal dgexij dhj^ivrj, r} be. ayvoia d/j,aQia xal HaaLa 
svagy^g. ai d' aXXou. deivoxi^xeg re doxovaai xal oocpiai 
ev /xev Tiphxixdlg dvvaaxeiaig yiyvo/ievai (poQXVxai, ev ds 
xi%vaig ^dvavaoi- 

For the form of expression in xofiipoxrjxag olfuu 
Tigoaayogevcov ogOmg ovofidCsiv cf. Laws 721 A, 847E, 
Phil. 49 c, xovg de dvvaxovg xifjuoQeia%ai xal io%vgovg 
q)o^egovg xal sx^govg ngoaayogevoov og^oxaxov xovxoiv 
aavxq> koyov dnobwaeig. Ttgoaayogevaov may be substi- 
tuted for dvofid^mv to avoid Hiatus. 



EPISTLE XI. 

This is a reply from Plato to Laodamas, wlio 
has consulted him in regard to the founding of 
some colony. Plato cannot come to see him, first 
because he has little hope for the success of 
Laodamas' schemes and does not wish to be con- 
cerned in a failure, secondly because he is old and 
infirm and cannot risk the voyage. The advice he 
has to give is that even the best laws cannot 
secure the success of a state unless there is some 
supreme ruling authority. If there are men 
ready to hand who are fitted for such rule, well 
and good : but if they have to be created, Plato 
fears they will lack both instructor and pupil, and 
must be content to pray that some one may be 
sent. There have been instances in history when 
a strong and righteous man has been raised up to 
his country in a time of stress. Let Laodamas 
bear this advice in mind and not err through over- 
sanguine haste. 

There are no means of determining the identity 
of Laodamas, though there seems no objection to 
identifying him with Plato's pupil of that name, 
to whom (according to Diog. Laert. iii, 24) Plato 
first revealed the method of Analysis. Nor can 
we fix the date, as we do not know the situation of 
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the projected colony (the suggestions of Raeder 
(p. 440) and Meyer (v, 481, 503) that Crenidae or 
Dates are intended are purely conjectural). 

We are naturally astonished at the mention of 
Socrates as being alive in Plato's old age. Stein- 
hart suggests (apparently in all seriousness) that 
the writer is parodying the anachronisms which 
he found in other Epistles of our collection, by 
inserting one that could hardly go unnoticed. I 
do not imagine this suggestion will find much 
favour : the Socrates here mentioned is doubtless 
another than the son of Sophroniscus, and may be, 
as Ast suggested, the same as the " Young 
Socrates " of the Sophist and Politicus. 

Steinhart, in discussing the advice here ascribed 
to Plato, holds that the letter is proved to belong 
to the Macedonian period by what he calls its 
" insistence on the monarchical principle." The 
advice, he says, differs completely from the pro- 
posals of the Athenian in the Laws. But in point 
of fact the writer does not insist on there being a 
single ruler, and the xvqiov ri im/jieXovfievov ev rfj 
nokei TTJg xa%' i^fiegav duuxTjg is exactly the Noctur- 
nal Council of Laws xii, 951, 96 1. 

In the plea made at 358 E that Plato would be 
ashamed to be concerned in a failure Ritter sees 
" a strong testimony to the spuriousness " of the 
letter. But this is assuming a more intimate 
knowledge of Plato than we possess, even taking 
the genuine Epistles into account. Nor do I agree 
with the same commentator in finding an un- 
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platonic touch in the advice to hmov rolg Beoig 
evx£o%s in 359 B. 

An instance of an application similar to that 
of Laodamas, that Plato should legislate for a 
new city, is given in Diog. Laert., iii, 23: — 
ftjal 8e HafjKpikrj ■ . . mg AgxdSeg xal @rj^aioi fieydXrjv 
nohv {i.e., the Arcadian Megalopolis) oixi^ovreg 
TiagsxaKovv avrov vo/j,oQerrjv. 6 8e fm^av wov s%eiv 
ov ^eXovxag, owe ijioQev^r). (But of course it may 
be argued that this story suggested the topic of 
the present letter to its forger.) 

, Hitter notes a few difficulties of language, viz., 
noXv dicupeQEi + ln&n. (but cf. Laws 887 B). 

t4> awfiaii beavibg tyfo. 

bufieXovfievov onoog av. 

"ZoaxQari^g sari Trepi da^evsiav, 
and sees a suspicious resemblance between 
uaxgag ereqag Seon' av snwTokrjg and xiii, 363 c, 
si 8e fifi uavv fiaxQag smarokfjg fjv x-r.L 

This seems to me no more than an accidental 
similarity. 

The following words and phrases may be noted : 
358 D. fisrd rovro ^v devregov. 

For the pleonasm cf . Laws 894 D, to 8e nexd tovto 
expfjuev xoxnov devregov. 

358 E. ola anavrq. The verb is seldom used of 
inanimate objects, but cf. Phaedo loi A, u^ rig aoi 
evavriog koyog anavri^ari. 

358 E. /jieard. A favourite word with Plato. 
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359 -^- t^? xo^' V/^egav 8iaiTr]s. 

Cf . Ep. vii, 340 D, diaira fj xa^' ^/legav. 
Laws 762 E, rijg na^' i^fieQav diakrig. 
Menex. 238 B, ngog re Jrjv xa%' ■^fiegav dianav. 
359 c. avor)xalvEiv. The only other instance 
quoted by Passow or L. and S. is in Philebus 12 D. 
It is not used by any Attic Prose writer. 

We are again unable to decide the question of 
authenticity. 



EPISTLE XII. 

Tliis short letter, from Plato to Archytas, 
acknowledges receipt of certain v7io/ivij/j.ara and 
commends their author. It also refers to 
vnofjLv^fiara of Plato's own which he sends Archytas 
in an unfinished state. No cautions, he adds, are 
needed with regard to their safe-keeping, as to 
which he and their recipient are agreed. 

There seems to be no means of deciding whether 
the note found in some MSS. avrdeysrai c6? ov 
IlMrcovog belongs to xii or xiii. Burnet appends 
it to xii, and I think him right, because it is very 
much more natural to suspect xii to be spurious 
than xiii. 

According to Diogenes Laertius (viii, 80) the 
inofivrjimxa sent by Archytas were the writings of 
the Pythagorean Ocellus, of Lucania. It is 
perhaps worth quoting the passage, which occurs 
in the Life of Archytas : — 

ngog rovTov xal HMzcov yeyQanpev emaxoXag dvo, 
e7iu8r)neQ avrq> irporsgog lyeyQOfpei rovrov xov rgonov. 
KQXVxaQ liMrcovi vyiaivecv- Kakwg noielg on 
cmo7iE(pevyag ex tag aQQCoaxiag xavxa yuQ avxog xs 
sneaxahcag xal xov neQi Kifuaxov omayyeXov. nsgl 
ds xmv mofivrj/idxcav S7ie/ieXi]Qrj/u,eg xal dvi^X^ofxeg cog 
Aei^xarci)? xal svexvxo/isg xolg 'OxekXco exyovoig. xa 
/lev wv neql vofiw xal ^aaiXr)iag xai oaioxaxog xal xag 
ta navxbg ysveaiog avxoi xs e%ofieg xal xlv aTceaxaX- 
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xafieg. rd ^e Xouna ovxoi vvv ye dvvaiai EVQ6%rj(iev, 

al de teal evQsQ'^, ^'|et roi. 

Diogenes then gives as the reply of Plato our 
Epistle in practically identical form. 

Now these writings of Ocellus are universally 
admitted to be spurious. ^ Zeller [Gesch. d. Phil., 
iii, 2, III) thinks they were composed shortly 
before 50 b.c, and conjectures that the forger may 
have written, to accompany them, a covering letter 
from Archytas to Plato and a reply from Plato to 
Archytas. " By means," adds Steinhart, " of the 
sacred authority of Plato, on whom he fathers the 
reply, he desired to impress the stamp of genuine- 
ness on his forgery." 

This conjecture seems highly probable. 

Bitter, who would (on what seem inadequate 
stylometric grounds) group Epp. ii, vi, xii, and xiii 
as being of the same authorship, suggests that 
these ^iTrOjttj'jyjMara may be the same as the nweayogeto 
which Plato sends Dionysius in Ep. xiii, 360 B. 
Believing as I do that xiii is genuine, I think it 
possible that the mention of these liv^ayoQeux may 
have suggested to the pseudo-Ocellus the complete 
plan of forging the fragments and a recognition 
of them in a letter from Plato. 

1. The work ascribed to the same author entitled 
•npl T1JS Tov TravTbs <^uo-«ci)s has come down to us. It 
makes use of Arist., De Generatione. Cf. Diels, quoted 
by Susemihl, op^cit. p. 334 : 'Aristotelis non ipsum de 
generatione librum ilium adhibuisse, sed excerptum et 
explanatum a juniore quodam Peripatetico, quos constat 
Stoicis coloribus parum pepercisse.' 
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The only noticeable point in the language is 
(bg en juahaja which, as Hitter points out, does not 
occur in Plato, though we find it in Hyperides 
{Aihenag. i, 7).(m for IVeoTt. however, occurs in 
Laws 646 D.) 

The writer seems wrong in his mythology, as 
to which I quote Steinhart's note (p. 412). 
"According to the usual story Laomedon, father 
of Priam, was murdered with all his sons save 
Priam after the first capture of Troy : of a Trojan 
colony which was founded in Italy under Laome- 
don we hear nothing elsewhere." 
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This letter differs from the rest of the Syracusan 
letters in being of a purely private character. 
The writer begins by recounting a scene at a 
Syracusan banquet where Dionysius had shown 
his admiration for Plato. This attitude should 
be preserved for the ftirthering of their mutual 
benefits. Dionysius receives together with the 
letter certain philosophical writings and also a 
geometer named Helicon, whom the writer intro- 
duces in enthusiastic language. 

Reference is next made to the execution of 
certain commissions by Plato, and to certain 
presents he is sending to the wife and children of 
the tyrant : after which we find an account in 
some detail of the expenditure which Plato fore- 
sees for himself and for which he proposes to use 
the funds supplied to him by Dionysius : in 
particular he mentions the provision of dowries 
for his great-nieces, and of a sum for his mother's 
burial. 

As to the money for executing Dionysius' own 
commissions, the writer reports that it is difficult 
to secure advances from Athenian bankers, with 
whom the tyrant's credit stands low. He is 
exhorted to be more careful and prompt in regard 
to his finances, in order to avoid a reputation for 
bad faith. 
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Dion is now briefly referred to as having shown 
reluctance in entertaining some proposal made to 
him on Dionysius' behalf by Plato. 

The rest of the Epistle consists of brief dis- 
jointed references to presents for Cratinus and the 
daughters of Cebes, to a " token " whereby serious 
letters of introduction from Plato might be dis- 
criminated from non-serious, to certain ambassa- 
dors, etc. The last sentence bids the recipient of 
the letter to preserve the original or a copy 
thereof. 

It is quite evident that the date at which this 
Epistle purports to have been written is 366-5 B.c; 
Plato is on perfectly good terms with Dionysius — 
that is to say, he writes before the final visit to 
Syracuse — and the reference to the child under a 
year of age, whose mother had died during his 
sojourn at court, proves that less than a year has 
elapsed since his return. 

The present letter was the first of the collection 
to be impugned. It was not included in the 
translation of Ficinus, who appears to have 
regarded the MS. note'dvriMyerai mg ov Ukdrcovos ' 
as applying to Ep. xiii, rather than to Ep. xii to 
which Burnet and others refer it. It is rejected 
after a lengthy examination by Hitter (pp. 328 — 
599 of his Neue Untersuchungen) and by Wila-, 
mowitz (in Kermnes, 1898, p. 496), and of course 
by Karsten and Steinhart. Raeder accepts it, but 
with little discussion, while Reinhold hardly 
refers to it. 
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Wilamowitz's arguments, which he puts sum- 
marily, are as follows : — 

(i) The words arrdeyeTOi mg ov HMrcovog prob- 
ably refer to xiii, as it is natural for a doubtful 
piece to come at the end of the collection. On the 
other hand, if they refer to xii, xiii is likely to be 
spurious as having come into the collection after 
a doubtful letter. 

(2) As Plato is 62 years old, it is improbable, 
though not impossible, that his mother, who had 
borne two elder sons at least (viz., Glaucon and 
Adimantus), should be still alive. 

. (3) In any case her burial would be no concern 
of Plato's since she had taken a second husband, 
Pyrilampes, and had by him at least one son, 
Antiphon (vid. Parmenides, ad. init.). 

To my mind these arguments, even when taken 
in their cumulative force, are not enough to make 
us reject the possibility of Platonic authorship. 
(3) in particular is weak. Pyrilampes might 
quite as reasonably be expected to be dead as his 
wife : and if he were, why should not the funeral 
expenses devolve upon Plato, wholly or in part? 
We know nothing as to the survival of the other 
sons. 

Bitter's criticisms on the subject-matter are 
numerous, and of varying worth. ^ I discuss them 
in order: — 

I. It is clear that Ritter's desire to prove the letter 
spurious is due to his belief that it shows Plato in an 
unworthy light. 
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(i) It would seem natural to suppose, from the 
account given by Plutarch {Dion 19) of Helicon's 
prediction of an eclipse in 360, that he visited 
Syracuse for the first time on that occasion as one 
of the young companions accompanying Plato. 

(2) The words waneg edoxsi fifuv rote 
(360 B.C.), implying that Plato had before his 
departure promised to send Dionysius a geometer, 
are hard to reconcile with the accounts of Ep. vii, 
338 A B, Ep. iii, 316 E sqq., and Plutarch, Dion 16. 
In these places Plato is represented as promising 
to return to Syracuse when peace was restored. 
" It would be senseless," says Ritter, " or at any 
rate surprisingly foolish, to demand a substitute 
for Plato, if the latter had expressed himself as 
ready to return so soon as there should be leisure 
for studious pursuits. That Dionysius during the 
war should take lessons in geometry from Helicon 
could not have occurred as a suggestion to either 
of the contracting parties." 

(3) The connexions of Helicon with Isocrates 
and Bryson the Megarian are hardly such as would 
recommend him to Plato. 

(4) 361 A implies that the sculptor Leochares 
was still unknown to Dionysius. Pliny (Hist. 
iVa*.,xxxiv, 50) puts his " floruit" at 372 — 367 B.C., 
which implies that some chef d'oeuvre had been 
accomplished before that date. It is therefore 
unlikely that Dionysius should not have heard of 
him. 

(5) The anxiety displayed by Plato in securing 
a dowry for a child less than a year old is 
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strangely inconsistent with our impressions of his 
character derived from the dialogues. Again, 
how could Plato have needed to go into such detail 
as to possible disbursements in the distant future, 
if he intended soon to return to Dionysius? 

(6) The words xat rag firjregai ds avxmv s$edcoxa xal 
(isT aXhav xaifieTo. At(»rog(36i D) cause a difficulty. 
The eldest of these mothers must have been 
married about twenty years earlier, i.e., soon after 
Plato's first Sicilian journey. It is unlikely that 
he was then on such terms with Dion as to be 
assisted by him in the manner here described. 

(7) A sum of 30 minae could hardly be called a 
fiergia nqdl^. Plato's real estimate may be seen 
from Laws 774 D : — 

6 . ■ . Xafi^avwv nXsov rj Ttevrrjxovra aiia dQaxfJ^&v 
ia^fjrog xaQLv, 6 ds fxvag 6 de rgicbv fjiiifivaicov, b de 
dvoiv nvdlv 6 TO [leyiarov rlfjirjfia xexTtjfisvog, 6q)eiXix(o 
. . . . X({) dfjjuoalq) roaovrov ersgov. 
Again in this letter the funeral expenses of Plato's 
mother are estimated at "not more than 10 
minae," whereas in Laws 959 D, 5 minae is laid 
down as the maximum. 

(8) The references to Dionysius' lack of finan- 
cial credit at Athens, at the beginning of his 
reign, are astonishing when we remember the 
riches he had inherited from his father. There 
could surely be no difficulty in finding an Athenian 
banker ready to recommend himself to such a 
powerful applicant by means of a small advance. 

(9) The enigmatic reference to Dion in 362 E is 
understood by Plutarch (Dion 21) and most 
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moderns to allude to a proposal made by Dionysius 
to marry Dion's wife to another. It is incredible 
that Plato should have consented to sound Dion 
upon this topic, especially when we remember that 
according to Epp. iii and vii Plato's whole energies 
between 366 and 361 were devoted to effecting a 
reconciliation between Dionysius and Dion, this 
being in fact the only thing that induced him to 
return in 361. In any case, even if Plutarch's 
interpretation be wrong, Plato could hardly have 
dismissed the topic of Dion with " ein paar 
nichtssagenden Worten." 

(10) As regards the reference to Cebes in 363 A 
Eitter accepts Steinhart's objections. These are, 
first that Cebes must have been heard of by 
Dionysius previously, secondly that the Phaedo 
is not referred to by its secondary title of nsQi fvx^s 
until long after this date (" erst lange nach 
Platens Zeit"). 

(11) The discrimination of letters of introduc- 
tion by beginning with deo? or deoi is extra- 
ordinary. 

(12) In general, the character of the Plato of 
this letter is wholly discrepant with the Plato of 
the dialogues. 

This summary, I believe, enumerates all Ritter's 
objections on the score of subject-matter which 
are of any moment. I will discuss them in the 
same order : — 

(i) On this I can say nothing except that the 
supposition is purely conjectural. 
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(2) The assumption underlying this argument 
is that Plato left Syracuse in 366 primarily 
because Dionysius was too much occupied with the 
war to continue his philosophical studies. It is 
quite as likely that the outbreak of the war was 
made a pretext for his departure by Plato himself. 
Dionysius, according to Ep. vii, was or pretended 
to be enthusiastic in his studies up to the time of 
Plato's departure, and it is very natural that he 
should have assented to Plato's proposal to send 
out a substitute. Moreover, although the philo- 
sopher had promised to return, we know from the 
accounts of Epp. vii and iii that he subsequently 
showed great reluctance in fulfilling that promise. 

(3) The bad feeling of Plato towards Isocrates 
has probably been very much exaggerated : in 
particular the numerous supposed references to 
Isocrates in the Republic are all fanciful. A 
good discussion of the subject will be found in an 
Appendix to W. H. Thompson's edition of the 
Phaedrus, from which I take the following points : 

(a) It is clear from many passages in the 
Philippus, Antidosis, and Panathenaicus, 
that Isocrates cherished a resentment 
against Plato even after the latter's death. 

(6) On the other hand, the sole reference to 
Isocrates by name in Plato is commenda- 
tory {Phaedrus 279 A). This reference, 
combined with the fact that it is Lysias 
rather than Isocrates, who is singled out for 
criticism in the Phaedrus leads us to sup- 
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pose that Plato was deliberately atoning 
for an attack made on Isocrates in the 
well-known passage of the Euthydemus 
{ad fin.) and (by implication) in the 
Gorgias. 

(c) Cicero, who records in more than one place 

the feud between Isocrates and Aristotle, 
believes that Isocrates and Plato were the 
best of friends^ [Brutus xiii, 42, Exagitator 
omnium rhetorum hunc (i.e., Isocratem) 
miratur unum. Me autem qui Isocratem 
non diligunt una cum Socrate et Platone 
errare patiantur.). 

(d) The tradition of a quarrel between the two 
would not have escaped the slander-monger 
Athenaeus. 

These arguments are enough to show that it is 
quite impossible to base any argument upon a 
supposed bad feeling of Plato towards Isocrates 
in the year 366. 

Secondly, as to the association of Helicon with 
Polyxenus and Bryson. All that is known of 
these two is collected by Baumker in Rhein. Mus., 
34, p. 64 sqq. The most important information 
about Polyxenus is that given by Alexander 
Aphrod. (on Ar. Met. 990 B 15), who tells us that 
according to Phanias (an immediate disciple of 
Aristotle and friend of Theophrastus) he invented 
the argument known as the xQiro? av^Qomog. This 

I. Similarly Diog. Laert., iii, 9 :o S'oSv <f>i,\6a-o<f)os koi 
'I<roKpdTei <l>iX.os "^v. 
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is of course the argument which Plato himself 
uses (through the character Parmenides) in Farm. 
131 — 133. This surely betokens respect on Plato's 
part for Polyxenus, so that we have no right to 
suppose it unlikely that Helicon should be recom- 
mended as associated with him.. ■ 

As to Bryson " the Sophist " (Ar. Kist. An., vi, 
5; ix, 11; Rhet., iii, 2), we know that he was a 
pupil of Socrates and a fellow-student of Euclides 
of Megara (Suidas s.v. "StcoxgoariQ. Diog. Laert., 
ii, 112. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Recd-Encycl., iii, 
929). Plato was also a friend of Euclides, with 
whom he is said to have stayed at Megara after 
Socrates' death. Like Helicon himself, Bryson 
was a mathematician,^ who claimed to have 
squared the circle (Ar. Anal. Post., i, 9; Soph. El. 
11). Finally, his association with the Academy 
seems to be implied in Athenaeus (vi, 509 c), who 
quotes a passage in which the comic poet Ephip- 
pus ridicules UMrmvd re avrov xal rajv yvooQi/xoiv 
rivde, beginning thus : — 

enen' avaarag evoTO%og vsaviag 

rcbv 6?' Axadri/xlag ug vno HXdraiva xal 

^Qvaa)vo%Qaavfj.axeio2.fiy!ixsQfj.dTWv 

nXrjyelg avaynri 

In regard to both Isocrates and Bryson, I may 
say that it is a mistake to assume that Plato was 
a bitter personal enemy of everyone who was 

1. It was doubtless ' propaedeutic mathematics ' in 
which Dionysius was to be instructed by Helicon. 
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known under that name of many meanings, 
aofpioTif)? : his enmity was against the pretension of 
aofpLoxMrj to be identical with ipdoaoipia. 

(4) I see no reason why Plato should assume 
Dionysius to be familiar with the names of con- 
temporary Athenian sculptors. From what we 
know of Plato's views on art it is unlikely that he 
discussed such topics with the tyrant. 

(5) It is not always safe to draw inferences as 
to a man's character from his writings : but in 
any case, if the passage shows Plato as over- 
anxious for the distant future, it also shows him 
as unselfish. I believe that excessive carefulness 
for the provision of the " dot " is characteristic of 
the French to-day. Moreover, if the thought were 
unlikely to occur to Plato, it would have seemed 
not less unnatural to the hypothetical forger. 

(6) On the other hand, we know that Plato made 
a deep impression^ on Dion during his visit in 387 — 
an impression which led him to wish for the philoso- 
pher's return twenty years later. Cf. Ep. vii,327 A, 
syd) avyyevofievog Aioavi tore veq) ■ ■ • 327 C (h]^%rj 
dsiv . ... on Taxcara iX^eiv sfie . ■ • fiefivt^fievog 
tr)v te avxov xai efiijv avvovaiav wg evnEzwg s^rjQydaaro 
eig im%vfiiav eMelv avTov rov xaXUazov re xal agiarov 

^lOV. 

(7) The average dowry seems, on the contrary, 
to have been about 30 minae; cf. the following 
passages in the Orators : — 

I. Ritter himself mentions the story of Diogenes 
(iii, 14) that Dion in 387 offered to repay to Anniceris 
the sum provided for Plato's ransom from slavery : and 
he gives no reason for rejecting it. And I see none. 
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[Dem.J xara NeaiQag 1362,8. ^avm iMdmai 
Hr&pavog ovrool ms ovaav avrov ^vyaizQa avSgi 
k%rivai(p ^Q&axoQi Aiydei, xal ngolxa in avxfj 
dtScoai XQi&itovxa fivag. 

Bern. xara^req). 1121 (of a large dowry). 
exoav yag ovaiav roaavrrjv ware enarov fivag 
imdovvai xfl QvydxQi ovd' ^vxivovv ecoQaxai 
Xeixovgyiav vip' vfiwv Xeixovgycbv, ovde xijv 
iXaxioxrjv. 

Isaeus xi, 88, 13, elxoai fiva? exaxEQog fjfubv em 
xj\ yvvouxl nQolxa sXa^e, xoaavxr/ 8s ngoi^ (= so small) 
ovx ay sig nolXriv xiva ovaiav dobsir]- 
Isaeus ii, 3 (Thalheim). sxdidofiev ■^fieig xrjv 

nQsa^vxEQav dSs^ijv nQoixa mtSovxeg 

eixoai fivag. 
Plutarch. (Aristides 27) says that the daughters 
of Aristides received from the state as a 
portion " only " 30 minae each. 

Eitter's reference to Laws 774 D is beside the 
point, and indeed involves a serious blunder: he 
overlooks the important words eabtjxog %aQiv. The 
sums mentioned in 774 D are for "pin-money," 
whereas the dowry proper is expressly prohibited 
in the city of the Laws (724 c, ya/iovvxa de xal 
exdidovxa fir)x' ovv 8i86vai fj.'^xe dexea^ai Ttgohca x6 
naQOJiav firjb' ^vxivovv). 

It is of course irrational to expect Plato to 
adhere in Athens to all the regulations that he 
lays down for Utopia : and so we find him pro- 
viding dowries and spending larger sums than, 
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as a theorist, he thought proper in funeral 
expenses. 

(8) It is true that the elder Dionysius died in 
the possession of great wealth, but it is not at all 
necessary that the financial credit of the father 
should pass to the son. It is quite possible that 
the younger Dionysius may have acquired the 
reputation of being dvaavfi^oKog (362 E) — dilatory 
in meeting his obligations — during his father's 
lifetime. Again, the outbreak of the war in 366 
may have caused him financial embarrassment: 
and according to Ep. vii (348 A) he made an 
attempt in the year 360 to reduce the pay of the 
veteran mercenaries, an attempt which produced 
mutiny. This was doubtless due to a desire for 
retrenchment. 

(9) If we suppose Plutarch's interpretation to 
be correct yet we know too little of the reasons 
behind Dionysius' proposal to accept Hitter's 
inferences, which are wrapped up in a good deal of 
sentimental indignation. 'No doubt Dionysius had 
good reasons for desiring the divorce, and if it 
should pave the way to Dion's return from exile, 
Plato, whose regard for the inviolability of the 
marriage-tie was not that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, may quite well have entertained the 
proposal for a time. 

With regard to the contention that we 
should expect more to be said about Dion in 
this Epistle, I need only say that there is no 
reason to suppose that Plato in 366 doubted that 
Dionysius really intended Dion's banishment to 

M 
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to be merely temporary (cf. Ep. vii, 338 A, 
Aiovvaiog fj.ev ecprj fj.eroaie/j,y>ea%ai Aicbva xai efie uahv 

Aioova de ^itov diavoela%ca fifj (pvyi)v avrcp 

■ysyovevai tots, fxerdoTaatv 5e). There was nothiiig 
fresh, to be said on the subject at this time. 
Bitter unnecessarily assumes this to be the first 
communication between Plato and Dionysius since 
his return from Sicily. 

(10) That Dionysius knew Cebes at all events 
primarily through the Phaedo seems very prob- 
able. Our own knowledge of him is entirely 
derived from that dialogue, and we have no reason 
for supposing that his fame had penetrated to 
Syracuse (see Archer-Hind's Phaedo, Introd., p. 
xxv). 

With regard to the citation of the Phaedo as 
6 Tisgl yu%^?„ it is true that Aristotle does not, so 
far as I know, use this secondary title. But the 
citation of the Menexenus in E.het. iii, 141 1 A, as 
6 kuTwpios XoyoQ shows that a secondary title was 
in use for at least one dialogue. 

Steinhart's " Erst lange " is vague : I do not 
know whether he remembers the well-known 
epigram ^ of Callimachus whose last line is : — 
sv TO Jtegt ipvxiji; yQafi/x dvake^d/ievo? ■ 

(11) If we accept the credibility of a av/zPoAor 
at all — and I think it a very natural device if 
Plato was pestered with applicants for letters of 
introduction — ^this would quite naturally have 

I. Anth. Pal., vii, 471. 
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occurred to one wKo, while a nLoaotlieist at bottom, 
did not definitely reject tlie gods of Olympus. 

(12) The general argument cannot of course be 
definitely refuted, though it has, I think, been 
largely met in dealing with particular instances. 
I may, however, sum up my impression of the 
letter by saying that I find it harder to believe 
that a forger, clever enough to produce the effect 
of naturalness that he does produce, would not 
have drawn his character of Plato true to life, 
than to regard the letter as genuine. 

There is not very much to be said as to the 
language. It cannot, I think, be held that the 
general style is distinctively Platonic, but of 
course the writer does not aim at being " literary." 
There is, however, nothing, so far as I can see, 
that Plato might not liave written, though I have 
not found any parallel in Plato or elsewhere to 
the curious expression ofunQov ngbg tqwIv ersaiv 
in 361 D. 

According to Raeder {op. cit.) the letter has 
16 words not occurring in the dialogues, viz.: — 
sHneiQWfiai, em^ub, enlyajuos, emosnrjivg, evdo^m, iaxag, 
fisrdms/j/ipcg, dxTaerig, nagaxaraxsifiat, noXiavojjxa, 
nQoaayyeXKw, arafiviov, ovaaqxuQiaxrjg, (pikoipgovov/MU, 
%irwvix)V, xoQfjyia. Though the number is rela- 
tively large, I do not think we can base on it any 
inference for or against authenticity, when we 
remember the great extension of vocabulary made 
in the Sophist, Politicus, and Laws. Chance is 
obviously responsible for some, e.g., enranrixvi;, /istol- 
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nefiyiig, la%ag, omderig, arafiiov : jroAtaWiUm'^istecliiiical, 
(isT&nenfiQ is an abstract characteristic of Plato's 
later style, while many instances of new com- 
pounds such as exneiQw/xai and sfagaxaTdxei/iai are 
to be found in the Laws (see page 150). Accord- 
ing to Raeder's table there are 86 faulty hiatus, 
giving an average of 29.66 a page : that is to say, 
the hiatus is not consciously avoided. But as I 
pointed out in my General Introduction, we have 
no right to draw Raeder's inference of genuineness 
and early date from this : it is equally compatible 
with the supposition of a forgery. I have indeed 
not found anything in Raeder's two papers that 
really tends to establish the authenticity of this 
Epistle. 

Ritter's criticism on the language is chiefly a 
general attack on Raeder's stylistic calculations, 
and these I have already commented upon. At 
page 355 sqq. of the Neue Untersuchungen, how- 
ever, he brings forward some particular objections, 
viz. : — 

(i) There is a monotonous repetition of certain 
particles of transition : e.g., in 361 C we have 
TO 8ri nexa rovro, in 362 A to 5j) fierd zama in 
362 E rd ixexa xavxa, di] occurs 8 times, and ovv 
introduces an imperative 4 times (dog ovv 361 A, 
eOffe ovv 362 D, ^,) ovv as dia^akUvrcov 362 D, 
efi^uoQov ovv avrov xamarriaov 363 E). 

I. We learn from C.I.G., iii, 5774, 5775, that the 
magistrates of Heraclea at the end of the 4^11 century 
bore the name voXidvoiioi (Raeder). 
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(2) The word for " friend " is always emrrjdeiog- 
svvovg is used twice close together (363 AE)> 
Tore is frequent (8 instances). 

(3) Several expressions are strange, such as 
udvQavs nag' avrov nal xaXka qii,?<.oa6qiei (360 E) 
SQQCoao xal q)ikoa6q)si Hal loiig aXXovg ngoTQsnov (363 C) . 
The ellipse is startling in 363 C, Siv rov ^coQawx 
TisfiTirjg, av fisv avrog rq) ^ovXrj, si 8s firj, TrjQiXXcp 86g. 
(The shortened expression el de firj is common 
enough, but the absence of rovrcp after '^ovXxi is 
remarkable), tcov Hv^ayoQsicov nsfjLnm aoi is a Par- 
titive Genitive unparalleled in Plato, yagdvrwg e^co 
is used in 360 C as a term of commendation, as 
also is xaQLug in 363 C, whereas ordinarily Plato 
usesp^agtEtg in an ironical sense. 

(4) In general, the writer appears to be ac- 
quainted with many private matters affecting 
Plato and Dionysius, and so produces the impres- 
sion of genuineness. But it is just in this that a 
forger's art lies : one may compare the sidelights 
on each other's life in the speeches of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, which are pure invention. 

On the other hand it may be urged : — 
(i) Although Plato employs a great variety of 
particles, yet he does not seem to mind frequent 
repetitions of them in a small space. The triple 
use of TO fxera rovro or the like does not seem to me 
very remarkable, certainly not more so than the 
recurrence of sri, sri 8e xai, sri de, xav at Laws 
633 B C, within g lines of Burnet's text. The 
repetition of ovv is far more striking in {e.g) the 
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conversation between Socrates and the slave in 
the Meno, and Sij is a monotonously recurrent 
transition-particle in many parts of the Laws, as 
one can see after reading two pages of the First 
Book.i I have also chanced to notice, in reading 
the 'Gorgias, that^er ovv occurs 4 times within 13 
Teubner lines (465 D) apparently without any 
special reason. 

(2) Bitter himself points out that Ast's instances 
of emr^dewg in this sense are all from early 
dialogues (the Phaedo probably is the latest of 
them). So far as this goes it corresponds to the 
relatively early date of the Epistle. On the other 
hand the frequency of tots is a mark of Plato's 
later style (see p.'i93, and especially Laws 685-6). 
I do not think we need be disturbed by this 
apparent contradiction : we should expect a tran- 
sitional style in 366 B.C. 

(3) I see nothing strange in the first two pas- 
sages referred to. As to the ellipse, Riddell 
(Digest, p. 217) gives instances of curtailment of 
the Protasis with el de ^ovkei, which are very simi- 
lar : — Symp. 220 D, si de Poj5Aeo66 sv ralg fiaxaig, 
Crat. 392 A, el dk ^ovXsi negl rfjg ognbog, Theaet. 
196 E, el ds PouAet .... xsxQi^fieQa. The partitive 
genitive may be paralleled from Rep. 445 E, 
ome yag av nXeiovg ovxe e^g eyyiyvofievog Mvrjaeiev av 
Twv dftW Adyot) vofimv xfjg noXecog, and Gorgias 
$i^A,dri/ioaiq irQa^avTag r&v nohxMwv Jigayfidrcov- 
XaQieig is used in a serious sense at Rep. 602 D> 

I. Also in Epp. vii. and viii. e.g. vii. 346-50. o^v 
with Imperative or its equivalent occurs 4 times in Ep. iv. 
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OQ ovv ov TO /xergelv tcaiapidfieiv xal iardvai Po^Betat 
^agdatarai ngog avra ifpavrjaav; and perhaps else- 
where. 

(4) The pictures of the orators are not really a 
paTallel, for they are in the majority of cases 
eithex distortions of fact or repetitions of common 
■gossip. At the same time, I would not .contest 
Hitter's statement that a forger might quite 
probably have aimed at an effect of the kind 
described. 

A few words and phrases in addition to those 
incidentally noticed above may be remarked upon. 

There are five instances of «at ... . xal where 
re xal would seem more natural, viz., 360 B, 
xal sig akXa nolXa, mel xai .... 361 D, xau, (ler 
akkcov xal fiexa Aiwvog, 362 B, ;<at Mywv xai nQarxwv, 
362 D, xal xavxa xal xa aXla, 362 E, xal k6yq> xal 
egyq). lit connexion with M^g this is, I should 
say, very uncommon : E,iddell quotes two instances 
from the Laches, 181 a, agiaxov avdgwv ovxa, xal 

alkcog xal drj xal oxi 187 o /jLEfieXrixevai vfuv 

fjyavfie^a ■ • ■ neQi x&v xowvxeov, xal akhjig xal 
sneidr] . . • I may compare with xal koycp xal 
egycp) Gorgias 461 C, xgti ev egyoig xal iv Myoig. 

In 360 15 we have Maxpgog used in a " tropical " 
sense of a person. This seems a rare use — 
Passow's Lexicon quotes only Isocr. 239 B, and 
Theocr. ii, 124, as instances from classical Greek, 
outside Plato. Theognis 884 seems, however, a 
similar usage. ^ But in Loavs 657 D we have a 

I. Vid. Harrison, Studies in Theognis, p. 154. 
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very similar connotation : — eneidtj x6 ^ciQ TifTiv fifia? 
shmpQov exhinei vvv- eXaipQorrig is iised (in a more 
literal sense) in Laws 795 E. 

With tlie pleonasm elg ravxa evexd re rovrwv 
in 361 B may be compared Gorg. 465 Ci cpigovxai 
ev rm avzw xal negl ravza aoqiiardi teat p'^roQS?- 
diajudxea^ai (361 E) and x'^dsa^ai (362 D) are both 
favourite words with Plato, as may be seen from 
Ast. T06' ors (363 c) is a collocation frequently 
used in the Laws (e.g., 645 E, 667 E, 893 E). 

In the description of Helicon at 360 C, 
de anaviov em rovroig ovre axagig eoriv tvrvxslv ovre 
xanorj^ei eoinev x.T.k. I think we see a genuine 
Platonic touch. Plato seems to have been im- 
pressed with the difficulty of combining opposite 
qualities in one person, as witness the insistence 
at the end of the Politicus on the duty of the 
statesman to effect a fusion by scientific mating.^ 

With the present passage, cf. especially 
Rep. 503 C, ev/J.abelg xal fivi^fiovsg xal ay%ivoL xou. 
oislg xai oaa alKa rovroig enerai xal vsavixoi re 
xal fieyakoTiQsneig rag diavoiag ola%' on ovx e^ekovaiv 
afia fvea^ai oloi xoofiimg /zero. rjav%iag xai ^e^awrrirog 
e^eleiv ^rjv x-r.X Moreover the adjective e^/zsTdpoAo? 
occurs a few lines lower, just as it does in our 
Epistle. The parallel is, I think, near enough for 

1. Cf. also Theaet., 144 A : §v Sr/ TrtuTrore evervxov . . . 
ouSeva TTO) rj(T66iJ,rjV ovTia Oav/jLoxTTbis eS jre^vKora. rh yap 
£V[j,adrj oVra, m a\X<p xoAen-dv, Trp^ov a-S eTvai 8ia(j>£- 
/jovTOjs, Kal 67rt tovtois dvSpeiov vap' bvTivovv, eym piv ovt' 
av (j)6p,r)v yevecrOai ovre opQ yiyvofievov^. ttjo^ios here 
corresponds to ovk ax^pis. 
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us to infer a reminiscence, but not near enougli 
to suppose deliberate copying. 

In illustration of tbe remark that Man is a 
evjusra^oXov t^cpov- I may quote Laws 929 C, 
rd yag rmv vemv rj^rj jioAAd? ^era^oAdg ev rm ^ixp 
(lExa^aXXuv exdarors n:e(pv>cev. 

With, regard to the noXvreXr) %ixoy)>ia 'A/xogyiva 
of 363 A, silk from Amorgos is regularly referred 
to as the finest and most expensive. Of. Aristoph. 
Lysistr., 149 : — 

ei yag xaQij/is^' evbov evrsrQiiJ./j.evai \ xdv rolg 

XiTCovioiai rolg Afiogyivoig \ yvfival naoioifiev ■ ■ . 
and other references in Stephanus s.v. "A/iogyog. 

For the custom of sending inayvia as presents, 
cf . the story in Plut. Lysander, c, 2, where Diony- 
sius I. sends Lysander nolvreXfj %ix(X)via rwv 
Hixehxcbv. (Perhaps Plutarch is wrong as to the 
origin of the garments.) 

It is possible that Plato may be thinking of the 
personal circumstances referred to in this letter 
when writing Rep. 554 C D, where he mentions 
the guardianship of orphans {oQtpav&v smrgonsvasig) 
and the spending of other people's money 
{orav dsr] raXXoxQLa dvaMaxsiv) as circumstances cal- 
culated to show the true character of the oligar- 
chical man. His position with regard to his 
great-nieces was almost that of ogqiavwv htixgonevaig-^ 

I. On tiie otlier hand it seems far-fetched to see, with 
Gotnperz (Greek Thinkers, iii, -p. 2,121, quoting Christ), an 
allusion to 362B in Ar., Met., 1015A 25, where an 
instance of rh dvajKatov is rh TrAetv els Alyivav, 'iva 
diroXd^y TO. ^p-jfiara. Many people must have sailed 
to Aegina for the purpose. 
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Finally there is tlie reference to rd HvQayoQeia 
xai ai diaigeaeig in 360 B, which calls for comment. 

It is discussed at length by Karsten (op. cit.), 
who comes to this conclusion (p. 224) : — "Aristo- 
telis aetate et proximo deinceps tempore doctorum 
manibus tritum fuisse commentarium Platonis 
nomine insignitum, cui titulus esset aygcupa 
Soyfiara: alium, fortasse prioris partem, inscrip- 
tum diaigeaeig : fortasse etiam alios negl rdyadov, 
Trepl (pikoaoq)iag, neoi Uv^ayogsioav inscriptos, quibus 
continerentur decreta et definitiones e Platonis 
sive scholis sive dialogis deprompta." His con- 
clusion as to the aygcupa doyfiaxa 1 believe to be right. 
They are referred to by Aristotle, Physics, iv, 2, 
aXXov ds xgonov sxel re kiywv (sc. 6 liXaxcov) to 
fieTakrjTirixdv xal ev rdlg Xeyo/xevois aygacpoig doyfiaaiv. 

By hyofiefioig, argues Karsten, Aristotle does 
not intend any implication of spuriousness, but 
means that the doyfiara were " inscripta hoc titmlo, 
quo indicetur dogmata ilia in scholis explicita non 
memoriter tantum prodita sed etiam litteris notata 
esse." (I would add that if Aristotle liad sup- 
posed the work " spurious " he would not have 
troubled to refer to it.) 

Now if this be right, and Aristotle can talk of 
HMrcov keymv in a work which he did not write, 
viz. xa aygcupa doyfiara we may explain analogously 
the reference to the diaigeoeig in Ar. Gen. et Corr., 
"» 3^ 330 B, where speaking of pbiypjara he says : 
^aavrcag de xal ol rgia Myovreg, icd^aneg Ukaxcav sv 
rdig diaigeaeaiv. rb yag fieaov luy/xa noiu- This would 
account for the opinion of Philoponus that the 
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diaiQeaeig were spurious. Moreover I take it that the 
HvQayoQeia also was not an actual writing of Plato, 
but a publication of tlie Academy bearing his 
" cachet " : which supposition enables us to under- 
stand why there is no trace of a Platonic work 
called by the title. Especially I would call 
attention to the fact that all the commentators 
seem to take it for granted that the Plato or 
pseudo-Plato of Ep. xiii implies that the works 
despatched are his own compositions : in point of 
fact he does not imply this at all. 

The suggestions of Christ that the writer refers 
to extracts from the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Timaeus is to my mind most unlikely. It is a 
little ludicrous to imagine Plato tearing a few 
pages out of his dialogues to anake a book of 
" easy selections." ^ Raeder holds that the works 
are in the nature of " Vorstudien " to these 
dialogues — a supposition not incompatible with 
the explanation given above. 

I. Raeder argues that the non-avoidance of hiatus 
proves this Epistle to be earlier than the dialogue in 
question. 



CONCLTISION. 

The result to which, we have been led by the 
foregoing discussion is that we may hold five of 
the Platonic Epistles genuine, viz., iii, iv, vii, viii, 
xiii, that we must reject five, viz., i, ii, v, vi, xii, 
and that the remaining three, ix, x and xi, must 
be left doubtful. Our estimate of Plato would 
certainly not be raised by the inclusion of the 
rejected letters : and indeed on no ground is there 
any cause to regret their rejection. We should 
have been sorry to leave any possibility of believ- 
ing that Plato's character was such as that 
ascribed to him in i and ii. v and vi present no 
objections of this kind, but they do not possess 
any great interest, whether historical or biogra- 
phical : one may give them the credit of being 
fairly clever forgeries, xii of course occupies 
an exceptional position, i, ii, v, vi are united 
by the commmon characteristic of l)orrowing from 
Plato for their general idea (i and ii from Ep. vii, 
V from the Republic, vi from the Syrnposium) . 
By whom and at what date they were composed 
we cannot tell : but it seems reasonable to think 
that they date from the early days of the Alexan- 
drian or Pergamene libraries. 

The interest and importance of iii, iv, vii, viii, 
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and xiii no one will deny : nor do I think that any 
exception can be taken to the portrait of Plato 
which they paint, provided that they be read with 
judgment and a true historical perspective. 
Peculiarly interesting to my mind is xiii, where 
we see the philosopher in undress. 
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Containing examples of certain characteristic 
words and expressions found in the Laws which 
have analogies in the Epistles : — 

(i) Abstract Forms of Expression. 

aWovg qwxrjg xri^asojg evexa 672 D,cf. 925 A 
^ eig gaorcpvrjv xfjg ^iaemg x&v vofioov 684 D 

Qqarcbv^v naQaaxevaCei xwv xafivovxcov 

xfjg emfie2.ecag. 720 C 

■^ ^ovk?iaig xrjg alQeaeaig xwv ^imv 734 ^ 

97 diftaiv dxQi^rjg vofuov Qsaig afia xai 

didiQsaig. 7^8 C 

^e^awxrjxa ^Eoscog vofuov. 79° ^ 

xal oov xfjv /lev emxeiQrjaiv xijg e^rjyi^- 

oecog UEQi xovg vo/iovg Tiavxdmaaiv 

ayafiai. 
evXa^rj^fjvai xovxo Jiegl xov nd^ovg xrjg 

yeveaswg ■ 

xrjv xov ekev^eQov Uav imdoaiv ^tov- 7°° A. 

ycyvofiEva dvdyxaig ngdyfiaxa dAA' ov 

diavoiaig l^ovki^aEoig dya^wv neql 

xEKovfievmv. 967 A. 

I. This Appendix is based on a personal study of the 
Laws made in pursuance of Raeder's suggestions. 



631 A. 
691 B. 
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(2) Rare Adverbs. (Eap. comparatives in -cog). 

bevxeQcog. 739 A, 841 B, 885 A, 955E. 

fistCovcog. 789 B, 867 B, 930 A, 932B. 

— eXaTTovcog. 867 B. 

dyQicoreomg. 867 D. 

flfisQOixsQcog.' 867 D. 

qiavXoTSQcag. 876 D. 

vscoreQwg. 907 C. 

exdvcog. 719 C, 822 A. 

nagegyoog. 793 E. 

anoxQWvrmg. 804 A. 

evdai/iovcog. 816 D, 829 A, 840 C. 

vnsQ^aMovTCOg. 836 A. 

enofiivmg. 844 E. 

CLTafuevrmg. 867 A. 

e^rjUaQxriimvcog. 891 D. 

avayxaimg. 895 B. 

syievafievcog. 897 A. 

omreQcog. 933 B, 937 D. 

avvaQfioxTovxmg. 967 E. 

xfide ( = liere) 906 B, 958 D. 

(3) Hyperbata. 

x6 bk akh) Tioke/iov Qijao/iev ol/iai yevog 

amavxeg tp . . . . 629 D. 

aX}.a X6V ^oieiv ovxcog, v/iag xe em x6 
fia^eiv xal s/ie iiri to drjMiaai msigwfie- 
vov afubg yi nag, avvxelvai, xbv 
Koyov- xfjv nohv dnavxsg fiftiov 
"YiXXrjveg vnoXa/i^dvovaiv d)g ■ • . 641 E. 

TO nag' rjfiiv rj^ag eXaqigov sx/Lsmei- 657 ^■ 

xax' oiQxag si fj.sf/.v^fie%a xa Xex^^vra- 688 A. 
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triv rov e^ev^egov Mav snidooiv ^iov 7°° ■^• 

(ncQ&xov fiev rov avrwv byxov zov 

aQL^/iov 5sl rd^aa^ai. 737 ^• 

drsxvwg aaneg xaxexofjisvoig vofio^i- 

raig ofioioi yiyvoifie^' av vno fieyaXrjg 

xivog avaynrig tjdr] vo/io^eraiv- 858 A. 

rovro "f) noXig VTirjgerovaa raig /jiavreiaig 

bgmco rov GeoiJ. 914 A. 

. . . xov d' elg Tov av^ig evsxa iQovov 

rj TO mxgamav fiiafjaai .... 934 A. 

rfjg xa navxa nokcxevfiara avvexovarjg 

ek sv dixYjg. 945 D. 

(4) Periphrastic expressions, 
(a) Prepositional. 

, — >tara. xgonov doxsi Xeysa^ai- 635 D. 

ovbafjubg dgav xaxa xgonov. 638 C, cf . 681 B, 

687 A. 
diHaaxrigia ^a^eaxmxa xaxa xgonov- 7^6 D- 
ear bij xaxa xgonov ye og^&g avxo 

^sgansvr] 6 xexxrifiivog. 93 ^^ -^• 

xa XE nag' rjfiiv voiufia xat exi xa negl 

Aaxedaifiova. 628 E. 

^ negl xo "Agyog (nohg) 692 E. 

rov xdkhaxov dia/iax6[iBvov q>6^ov 
eionsfinsiv o'lovg x' eivai (vofiovg) 
fjLExd dixi^g. 671 D. 

afxa veoxrixi xal avoiq. q>Myexai tijv 

yjvxrjv /zee' v^geog. 7 16 A. 

negi de xd dya^d xd evavxla xovxatv 
del ndvx' avxol^ gfagaysv^asa^ai fiex' 
dya^rjg toot?- ' 732 D. 
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VTiodixog dQ^mg av yiyvoiro jmra dixrjg. 869 A. 

qi^BiQei S' fjnag aSima xai v^Qig fiera 
aupQoavvrjg, atp^ei de dixaioavvrj xal 
aaxpQoavvr) fiera qiQovi^asmg. 906 A. 

(6) Participial. 



- 


d^dvatov elvai yevo/isvov. 




661 B. 




iarlv ovrcog exov. 




743 A. 




mdgxEiv eroificog yeyovora. 




754 C. 


(c) 


Substantival. 








^6o? ipvx'ng- 650 A, 666 C, 


793 E, 


837 c. 

837 c. 


r- 


TQoncov tjdr). 


930 A, 


968 D. 



(5) Redundancy. 

(a) Of Temporal Adverbs. 

sxdarore. 694 D, 682 A, 690 E, 706 A, 709 C, 
;27BC,73iDE,742B,753E, 
755 C, 757 D> 758 0, 762 A, 

774 E, 792 C, 
— tore frequent. 685-6, 699. 

TOTS ore. 645 E, 667 E, 893 E. 

(b) For expression of superlative notions. 
/Mq ds tpcov^ xal e| Ivog OTO/wrog 

ndvxag avfjupcovelv. 634 D. 

fiaXa nenatdsv/ievcov acpobqa. 643 E. 

waavxwg xal xard zov avxov koyov. 673 E, 709C. 
' xatd (or eig) dvvafuv on /xdhora. 

716 C, 766 A, 777 D. 
xard dvvafuv on xaXXiaxrig. 817 B. 

0x1 udliaxa xard xo Svvarov. 77^ ■^• 

bxi ofuxQoxdxq) xaxd dvvafuv. 919 O, 

N 
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mg oTi fidkara. 731 B, 758 A, 759 C, 908 A. 

(And many similar expressions 

elsewhere.) 

OQ^ov xal s,%ov ev xai xaMtg. 876 C. 

navxrj ndvroag. 801 A. 

Other collocations of nag, etc., 663 E, 709 A, 

718 A, 925 B, 919 E, 934 E. 

axsdov oUyov. 805 A, 800 C. 

(c) Of completed antithesis. 

ovx av mxQa qwaiv eymye (pairjv 

yiyvea^ai xard qivaiv de. 690 C. 

XQ'^ 8s ov note neqi a/iixQov noiewQai 
TO doxslv dya%ovg eivai rolg_ aXXoig ij 
firj doxsiv. 950 B. 

ev y d' av deanoTrjg (d vofwg) r&v 
aQXovrcov, oi 8e aQyovreg dovkoi rov 
vofiov. 715 !*• 

Cf . also several examples in 733 C D. 

(d) of 8eiv. 

oQbcos s.%Ei TO belv elvai xoiomov. 73 ' ^• 

ovxovv zi%a>/j.sv tov vofiov tovtov, fis^Qi ye 
roaovTov firj d/iekelaQai ra negi rov 
JwKsfiov yvvai^lv delv. 814 C. 

ngmzov fikv bsla^ai koL nagaiveiv xal 
avfi^ov?.sveiv firj dsiv imxeigeiv 
rowvro dgav. 933 C. 

(e) Miscellaneous. 

Keyo} . ■ . oTt dij (prjfu .... 688 B. 

ya/uxoi drj vofioi ngmroi xivdvvevovaiv 
Ti^e/ievoi xaX&g av Tt'SeoBat ngog 
oQ^dTfjTa n&a'd noXu. 721 A. 
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TO ofioiova^ai rdlg ovaiv xaxoii; dvdQaoiv 728 B. 
^ ^ovKrjaig t% cuQeasmg r&v ^icov. 734 ^• 

ovre dixrig note rig av xfjg nQoar)xova7)g 



oQ^mg xvyx&voi. 


738 E. 


hx%Qai6xEQov fiaKkov xai enixhmmxeQov 


781 A. 


eyyvg xfjg xov KQrjxinov vofwv {xQO(p%) 




eoixev OQ^oxtjg av xig yiyvofiivrj 




xaxa XQonov yiyeo^m. 


847 E. 


vjtodixog ogOcbg av yiyvotxo fj.sxa d'lHrjg 


869 A. 


o'ixiveg svdoxi/iov xfjv noXiv . . . 




noiriaovai doxdv. 


950 E, 


(6) Plurals of Abstract Nouns. 




pfig xs xamrjkeiag xal vavx^rjQiag. 


643 E, 


dumvQmxdxovg fiavimg. 


783 A 


— fiaviaig bgyrjg. 


869 A 


dvoawi nhfiy&v xoXfiai. 


881 A 


ftavlaii ixo/isvog. 


881 B 


usi^ovai %a)7ieiaig Xoycov. 


906 B 



(7) Yerhs. 

Frequency of djisgya^ofiai. 

(a) + adjective. 683 B, 704 C, 713 E, 
718 B, 718 D, 720 D, 727 AC, 730 B, 
731 B, 761 B, 777 A, 778 A, 783 A E, 
etc. 
(fe) without adjective. 647 B (twice), 656E, 
657 A, 658 B, 667 D, 695 A, 710 D, 
711 D, 719 A, 729 A, 734 E (twice), 
739 D, etc. 
diaxs%fjvai preferred to diaxsia^ai. 

666 c, 719 C, 864 E, 928 C, 958 A. 
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dumovovfiau 689 D, 796 A, 823 E, 830 B, 

846 D, 847 A, 857 C, 966 C D. 

nQOXifiav + ngd^ 727 D. 

+ nMov. 777 D. 

+ liiaUoi'. 887 B. 

+ mg6TBgoV. 913 B. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Tripartitions and insistences on the number 

Three. 

669 B, 664 B, 685 A, 692 D, 837 D, 
848 B, 864 B, 892 D, 895 D, 898 E, 
901 C, 908 A B, 920 A, 960 C. 

(b) Use of Article as Demonstrative (rwv a, etc.) 

714 E, 866 D, 873 E, 901 D, 905 B, 
922 D, 949 A, 968 1). 

(c) Rhetorical question answered. 

T< TO yUSTa rovro av /loi ^ovkfiQeijjv 

eigfja^ai; rode, c6g . . . 723 B. 

^ de OQ^orrig Tig; rovro . . . XQV 

axonslv. 733 A. 

rivog drj xaqiv ravra eigrjrai; rovde 

780 A. 



Cf. also 689 D, 809 E, 919 C. 
(d) Parenthesis. 

dcd devreQOv erdx^i] ri/ifj, Todergirov — 
nag av rovro ys vorjastsv — rrjv rov 
amfiarog eivai xara qwaiv rifirfv. 728 D. 

ov yaQ afiBXri^rjari more in avrfjg — 
ov% ovrw o/MXQog mv dvaj] xara to 
r% yfjg pd6o?, ov5' mprikog yevofie- ^ 
vog eig rov ovgavov avanrriaf) — 
Tslaeig de ■ ■ ■ riiimgiav. 905 A. 
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On Parallel Passages in the Dialogues. 

(The following parallels, showing various degrees 
of similarity in thought and language between one 
dialogue (or part of a dialogue) and another, are 
adduced as a caution against the hasty and un- 
critical acceptance of arguments alleging fraudu- 
lent imitation of Plato in the Epistles.) 



(i) Symp. 173 B. 

ov fiivroi aXXa xat Hcox- 
Qoir) ye evia ^rjdr] dvi^QOnrjv 
d)v sxelvov fjteovaa, xai /j.01 
Wfiokoyei xa^aneQ sxslvog 
dirjyslTO. 



Tt ovv, B(pri, ov dirjyijaQ) 



fioi; 



Prot. 310 A. 

ET. xai aqri aga sxeivq) 
avyysyovmg fjxsig; 

2Q. Ildw ys noXXa xai 
emwv xai dxovoag. 



ET. T« ovv ov dirjyrjam 
■fifilv rrjv ^vvovoiav ■ ■ ■ 



(2) Rep. 368 A. 

a> jidldeg sxeivov 
dvdgog. 



rov 



Phil. 36 D. 

CO Trai sxeivov rov avSgog. 



(3) Laws 888 A. 

Xiywfiev ngqxog ■ ■ ■ " w 
mal, veog el, nqoiwv de ae 6 
XQovog noirjoei noXXa av vvv 
do^aCeig ' fiexa^aXovxa eni 
rdvavTia ri%ea^ai." 



Parm.. 130 E. 

' veog yog el exi ' q)dvai xov 
UaQfisv'idtjv '& "EiWXQaxeg, 
xai ovno) oov dvxeiXrimau, 
q>iXoaoq>ia d)g exidvxiX'^ipexai.' 
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(4) Laws 733 C. 

ovroD brj xovrwv ef dmyxj^s 
Suixexoafirjfiivcov. 



(5) Laws gsg B. 

rov de ovxa rj/ubv exaorov 
ovrmg, dbdvarov elvai ipvxr)v 
ETiovofia^o/isvov naqa %sovg 
aXkovg aniBvai dmoovra 
Myov. 

(6) Laws 721 C. 

yevog dv^Qcbncov . . ■ rovrcp 
rq) nQOTKp d^avaxov bv, xq> 
naibag naidcov xaxakemofis- 
vov, xavxov xal sv ov del, 
yeveasi xijg d^avaolag fiexei- 
Xriq)hai. 

(7) Laws 747 B. 

evfia^r) xal fiv^/iova xal 
dy%ivovv dnsQydCexai. 

(8) Laws 889 D. 

oaai xavxaig elalv avvegi^oi 
xexvai. 



Phil. 16 D. 

xovxcov ouTw diaxexoafiri- 
/jievcov. 
Laws 931 E. 

xovxmv ovv ovxm qwaei 
diaxsxayfievmv. 
Laws 807 D. 

ovxw 8fj xovxcov Jieqwxoxcov. 

Phaedo 63 B. 

el /lev firj q)firjv ijieiv 
TtQcbxov fiev naqd Oeow? dXh)vg 
oocpovg xe xal ayaQoiKs . . . 
rjbixovv av ovx dyavaxx&v xq> 
^avaxqi. 

Symp. 207 D. 

dvvaxai 8e xavxrj /lovov xfj 
yeveaei, bxi del xaxaksmu 
sxs.gov vsov dvxl xov TiaXawv. 



Rep. 503 C. ^ ^ 

evfia^slg xal uvi^fioveg xal 
dyxivoi. 

Rep. 533 D. 

avvsQi^oig xal av/jmsQiayco- 
yolg jjgcOjMej'j; alg di'^k^ofiev 
xexvaig. 
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Chronological Table. 



B.C. • 




428. 


Birth of Plato. 


387. 


Plato visits Italy and Sicily, where he 




meets the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, 




and makes the acquaintance of Dion. 


367. 


Death of Dionysius I and accession of 




Dionysius II. 


367-366. 


Plato's second visit to Syracuse. Dion 




banished. 


366-365. 


Epistle XIII. 


361-360. 


Plato's third visit to Syracuse. 


360. 


Plato meets Dion at the Olympic Games. 


357. 


Expedition of Dion against Dionysius. 




Epistle III. 


355-354. 


Epistle IV. 




Composition of the Laws probablybegun. 


353. 


Dion is murdered by the Athenian 




Callippus. 


352. 


Epistle VII. Callippus is overthrown by 




Hipparinus, son of the elder Dionysius. 


351. 


Epistle VIII. 


347. 


Death of Plato. 
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■ (Publication No. 40, 1908.) 
The Grammar as a whole is of course a yery great advance on the 
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to work with, and possessed a knowledge probably liilsurpassed of the 
results of recent progre^.i in Celtic philology, which he him^ejf did so 
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language of the Annals of Ulster. An Appendix on the analysis of 
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its very great academic use a surprising amount of matter that must 
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.... Learned the book is, patiently methodical, full of the invaluable 
statement of " document," widely enlightening for the scholars, and they 
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— Freeman's Journal. 
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author and the University which has printed it." — The Athenceum. 
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invaluable as a work of reference." — Irish Times. 
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No. I. A STUDY OF THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. By G. 
Norwood, M.A., Professor of Greek in University College, Cardiff. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xx, 188. 5s. net. (Publication No. 31, 1908.) 

" The interest of Mr. Norvood's book, which ... is a very welcome 
addition to the bibliography of Euripid3s, and a scholarly and interesting 
piece of work, displaying erudition and insight beyond the ordinary, 
lies in the way in which, by applying Dr. Verrall's methods .... he 
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he claims is the great solvent of all the perplexities. ' ' — Saturday Review. 
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has added a full bibliography (running to twenty-three pages) of writings 
on Euripides, and for this every scholar will). offer his sincere thanks. 
. . . He has done a very good piece of work." — Athentmm.. 
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book so original and full of interest. It is admirably argued, and is instinct 
with a sympathetic imagination. It is, at the very least, an extremely 
able attempt to solve a very complex problem." — Manchester Guardian 

" Has even in the eyes of a sceptic the considerable merit of stating the 
hypothesis in a very thoroughgoing and able manner, and at least giving 
it its full chance of being believed." — Pros. Gilbert Murray in the Nation. 

" L'interpretation de M. Norwood est certainement tres ingenieuse ; 
elle est meme tres seduisante." — Revue Critiqne. 
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779. 8s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 29, 1907.) 

This work is largely based on an enquiry made by past and present 
Students of the Educational Department of the University of 
Manchester. Chapters on Continuation Schools in the German 
Empire, Switzerland, Denmark, and France, have been contributed by 
other writers. 

" gives a record of what the principal nations are doing in the 

prolongation of school work. It is invaluable as a corpus of material 
from which to estimate the present position of the world — so far as its 
analogies touch Britain — in 'further education,' as the phrase is." 

—TJie' Outlook. 
" The most comprehensive book on continuation schools that has yet 
been issued in this country " — Scottish Review. 

" The subject of the work is one that goes to the very heart of 
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" Professor Findlay and his skilled ai\d experienced collaborators give 
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nature and scope of the work done in them, and the methods adopted 
(as well as the underlying principles) in some of the courses of instruc- 
tion." — The Athenmuvi. 
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"We cordially recominbnd this most workmanlike, and extremely 
valuable addition to pedagpgic literature." — Education. 
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of this book is its revelation of how the history lesson can be made a 
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(Publication No. 49, 1909.) 
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Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 300. 9s. net. (Publication No. 55, iSlO.) 

"It is his carefuln-iss in this matter of the text that will win Mr. 
Sedgefield the chief thanks of students. This record of variants is full 
and accurate, and the fuller notes which follow the text itself should 
be very helpful both to the pupil and the expert. In the glossarial 
index Mr. Sedgefield has accomplished a task hitherto unattemnteQ in 
England. . . . Mr. Sedgefield's edition of "Beowulf "maintains admirably 
the standard of scholarliness in the English series of Manchester University 
studies, and we need no longer reproach .ourselves with the necessity of going 
to Germany for a fully edited text of the greatest monument cf our 
early literature. All scholars must be grateful." — Manchester Guardian. 

"Too often, the philologist and the man of letters find themselves at 
variance, and it is rare indeed to find the two combined in one 
personality, but, brief as Mr. Sedgefield's introductory essays necessarily 
are, tney suffice to show that the poem appeals to him in its literary 
as well as in its linguistic aspect. His criticisms are admirably sugges- 
tive, and his notes on the metre, origin, authorship and date are models 
of clearness and condensation. The Bibliography and Glossary are 
admirably full." — Guardian. 

"It is a scholarly piece of work, embodying the results of the latest 
researches and containing an excellent bibliography. The introduction 
provides an admirable analysis of the composition and structure of the 
poem. It is the best English edition available of tha oldest extant epic 
of the English tongue." — Scotsman. 

"A great step forward in the study of Beowulf in particular and the 
general popularisation of the study of Anglo-Saxon in general. It may 
be said that in each of its various sections the introduction, the notes, 
the glossary, and the appendices, this work is much more complete than 
any other English edition which has hitherto been published, and it 
should prove the greatest help to students of this grand old epic poem 
. . a work which, essentially conforms to the spirit of modern science." 

— CoramentatOT. 

No. III. PATIENCE : A West Midland Poem of the Fourteenth 
Century. With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Hartley 
Bateson, B.A. (Publication No. 70, 1912.) 

No. IV. THE EAELY LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. By Miss Mary H. Deakin, M.A. [In the Press. 

THE POETICAL WOEKS OF WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by L. E. Kastner, M.A., Professor 
of French. [In the Press. 
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OF LANCASHIRE. By James Tait, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
and Mediaeval History. Demy 8vo, pp. x. 211. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 3, 1904.) 

" Patient and enlightened scholarship and a sense of style and pro- 
portion have enabled the writer to produce a work at once solid and 
readable." — English Historical Review. 

"A welcome addition to ihe literature of English local history, not 
merely because it adds much to our knowledge of Manchester and 
Lancashire, but also because it displays a scientific method of treatment 
which is rare in this field of study in England." — Dr. Gross in Americcm 
Historical Review. 

" La collection ne pouvait debuter plus significativement et plus heure- 
usement que par un ouvrage d'histoire du Moyen Age du a M. Tait, car 
I'enseignement medieviste est un de ceux qui font le plus d'honneur h 
la jeune Universite de Manchester, et c'est a M. le Professeur Tait qu'il 
faut attribuer une bonne part de ce succes." — Eevue de Synthase 
historique. 

No. II. INITIA OPERUM LATINORUM QUAE SAECULIS XIII., 
XIV., XV. ATTRIBUUNTDR. By A. G. Little, M. A., Lecturer in 
Palaaography. Demy 8vo, pp. xiii. 273 (interleaved). (Out of print.) 

(Publication No. 5, 1904.) 
"Whoever has attempted to ascertain the contents of a Mediaeval 
miscellany in manuscript must often have been annoyed by the occurrence 
of a blank space where the title of the treatise ought to be. Mr. Little 
has therefore earned the gratitude of all such persons by making public 
a collection of some 6,000 incipits, which he arranged in the first instance 
for his private use, in compiling a catalogue of Franciscan MSS." 

— English Historical Review. 

No. III. THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM. By Gerald Berkeley 
Hertz, M.A., B.C.L., Lecturer in Constitutional Law. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xi. 232. 5s net. (Publication No. 7, 1905.) 

" Mr. Hertz gives us an elaborate historical study of the old colonial 

system, which disappeared with the American Revolution He 

shows a remarkable knowledge of contemporary literature, and his book 
may claim to be a true history of popular opinion." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Hertz's book is one which no student of imperial developments 
can neglect. It is lucid, fair, thorough, and convincing." 

— Glasgow Herald. 

" Mr. Hertz's ' Old Colonial System ' is based on a careful study of 

contemporary documents, with the result that several points of no small 

importance are put in a new light .... it is careful, honest work .... 

The story which he tells has its lesson for us." — 7*716 Times, 
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No. IV. STUDIES OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM. By W. T. 
Arnold, M.A. Edited by Edward Piddes, M.A., Lecturer in 
Ancient History, with Memoir of the Author by Mrs. Httmphry 
Ward and C. E. Montague. With a Photogravure of W. T, 
Ai-nold. Demy 8vo, pp. cxxiii. 281. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 16, 1906.) 
" Mrs. Humphry Ward has used all her delicate and subtle ari; to 
draw a picture of her beloved brother ; aad his friend Mr. Montague's 
account of his middle life is also remarkable for its literary excellence." 

— Athenmum. 

" The memoir .... tenderly and skilfully written by the ' sister 

and friend,' tells a, story, which well deserved to be told, of a life rich 

in aspiration, interests, and friendships, and not without its measure of 

actual achievement." — Tribune. 

" Anyone who desires a general account of the Empire under Augustus 
which is freshly and clearly written and based on wide reading will find 
it here." — Manchester Guardian. 

" Nothing could be better than the sympathetic tribute which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward pays to her brother, or the analysis of his work and 
method by his colleagu.^ Mr. Montague. The two together have more 
stuff in them than many big books of recent biography." 

■ — Westminster Gazette. 
The Memoir may be had separately, price 2s. 6d net 

No. V. CANON PIETRO CASOLA'S PILGRIMAGE TO 
JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR H94. By M. M. Newett, 
B.A., formerly Jones Fellow. Demy Svo, pp. viii. 427. 7s.6d.net. 

(Publication No. 26, 1907.) 
"Tra mezzo ai tanti libri eeteri di semplici divulgazione su fatti e 
figure della storia italiana, questo emerge piacevalmente e si legge 
volontieri. E diverso di carattere e di trattazione. Esume .... dalla 
polvere degli arohivi e delle bibliote^he qualclie cosa che ha un valore 
fresco ed interessante, un valore storico e un valore umano." 

— A.A.B. in the Archivio Storico Italiano 

" L'introduction se termlne par toute une dissertation du plus gra,nd 
interet documentee a I'aide des archives venitiennes, sur le caractere 
commercial des pelerinages, dont les armateurs de Venise assuraerent, 
jusqu 'au XVIIe sieole I'entreprise." 

— J.B. in the Bevue de Synthase historique. 

" Miss Newett has performed her task admirably, preserving much of 
the racy humour and shrewd phrasing which mark the original, and 
adding, in the introduction, a general treatise on the Venetian pilgrim 
industry, and in the notes copious illustrations of the text." 

— Horatio Brown in the English Historical Review. 
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"Miss Newett's introduction is an admirable bit of work. She has 
studied carefully what the archives of Venice have to say about pilgrim 
ships and shipping laws, and her pages are a mine of information on 
such subjects." — Dr. Thomas Lindsay in the Scottish Historical Review. 

" This is a deeply interesting record, not merely of a Syrian pilgrim- 
age, but of Mediterranean life and of the experiences of an intelligent 
Italian gentleman at the dose of the Middle Ages — two years after the 
discovery of America. It would not be easy to find a more graphic 
picture, in old days, of a voyage from Venice to the Levant." 

— American Historical Review. 

No. VI HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by T. F. Tout, M.A.. 
Professor of Mediaeval and Modern History, and James Tait, M.A, 
Professor of Ancient and Mediaeval History. Demy 8vo, pp. xv. 557. 
6s. net. Reissue of the Edition of 1902 with index and New Preface 

(Publication No. 27, 1907.) 

" Diese zwanzig chronologisch geordneten Aufsatze heissen in der 
Vorrede der Herausgeber Festchrift, behandeln zur Halfte ausser-englische 
Themata, benutzen reichlich festlandische Literatur und verraten iiberall 
neben weiten Ausblicken eine methodische Schulung die der dortigen 
Facultat hohe Ehre mdcht." — Professor Liebermann in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung. 

" Imperial history, local history, ecclesiastical history, economic history 
and the methods of historical teaching — all these are in one way or another 
touched upon by scholars who have collaborated in this volume. Men 
and women alike have devoted their time and pains to working out 
problems of importance and often of no slight difficulty. The result is 
one of which the university and city may be justly proud." — The late 
Professor York Powell in the Manchester Ouardian. 

" Esso contiene venti lavori storici dettati, quattro da prof essori e sedioi 
da licenziati del CoUegio, e sono tutto scritti appositamente e condotti 
secondo le piu rigorose norme della critica e su documenti." — 'R, Predelli 
in Nuovo Archivio Veneto. 

"Le variete des sujets et I'erudition avec laquelle ils sont traites font 
grand honneur a la maniere dont I'histoire est enseigne a Owens College. 

— Revue Historique. 

" Par nature, c'est un recueil savant, qui temoigne du respect et de 
I'emulation que sait exercer pour les etudes historiques la jeune et dejsk 
celebre university." — Revue d'histoire ecclisiastigue (Louvain). 

" All these essays reach a high level ; they avoid the besetting sin ot 
most of our present historical writing, which consists of serving up a hash 
of what other historians have written flavoured with an original spice of 

error They are all based on original research and written by 

specialists." — Professor A. F. Pollard in the English Historicdt Review. 

The index can be purchased separately, price 6d. net. 
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No. VII. STUDIES SUPPLEMENTARY TO STUBBS' CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY. Vol. i. By Ch. Petit-Dtttaillis, Litt.D., 
rector of the University of Grenoble. Translated from the French 
by W. E. Rhodes, M.A., and edited by Prof. James Tait, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. 152. 4s. net. 

(Publication No. 38, 1908. Second Edition, 1911). 

" This task has been carefully and well performed, under the supervi- 
sion of Professor Tait, who has written a short but adequate introduc- 
tion. This little book, ought, without delay, to be added to every 
public or private library that contains a copy of the classic work to 
which it forms an indispensable supplement." 

— Dr. W. S. McKechnie in the Scottish Historical Review. 

" C'est un complement indispensable de I'ouvrage de Stubbs, et Ton 
saura gre a I'Universite de Manchester d'avoir pris I'initiative de cette 
publication." — M. Charles Bemont in Revue Historique. 

" These supplementary studies impress one as a discreet and learned 
attempt to safeguard a public, which is likely to learn all that it will 
know of a great subject from a single book, against the shortcomings 
of that book." — Professor A. B. White in iYie American Historical, Review. 

" Ce sont des modeles de critique ingenieuse et sobre, une mise au point 
remarquable des questions les plus importantes traitees jadis par 
Stubbs." — M. Louis Halphen in Revue de Synthkse historique. 

" Zu der englischen Ubersetzung dieser Excurse, durch einen verdienten 
jungeren Historiker, die durchaus leicht wie Originalstil fliesst, hat Tait 
die Vorrede geliefert und manche Note die noch die Literatur von 1908 
beriicksichtigt. Die historische Schule der Universitat, Manchester, 
an Riihrigkeit und strenger Methode von keiner in England iibertroffen, 
bietet mit der Veroffentlichung der werthvoUen Arbeit des Franzosen 
ein treffliches Lehrmittel." — Professor F. Liebermann, in Deutsche 
lAteratv/rzeitung. 

No. VIII. MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY. By W. H. S. Jonbs, 

M.A. To which is added the History of Greek Therapeutics and 

the Malaria Theory by E. T. Withington, M.A., M.B. Demy 8vo, 

pp. xii. 176. 5s. net. (Publication No 43, 1909.) 

" Mr. W. H. S. Jones is to be congratulated on the success with which 

he has conducted what may be described as a pioneering expedition into 

a practically unexplored field of history .... the publishers are to be 

congratulated on the admirable way in which the book has been turned 

out — a ioy to handle and to read." — Manchester Guardian. 

"[The author] .... has amassed a considerable store of valuable 
information from the Greek classics and other sources which will prove 
extremely useful to all who are interested in his theory." 

— Birmingham Daily Post. 
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No. IX. HANES GRUFFYDD AP CYNAN. The Welsh text with 
translation, introduction, and notes by Arthtje Jones, M.A., Jones 
Fellow in History. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 204. 6s. net. 

(Publication No. 50, 1910.) 

" No Welsh historian of the future can afford to neglect this scholarly 
attempt to give the work of Griffith ap Cynan a true historical setting. 
The introduction is an ideally well-balanced estimate of a, singularly 
quaint and beautiful piece of history." — Glasgow Herald. 

" Mr. Jones prints the Welsh text in a scholarly recension, and 
occompanies it page by page with a faithful version into English, 
explains its obscurities and personal and local allusions in notes always 
concise and to the point, and brings it in with an interesting introduction, 
which treats fully of the transmission of the text, of its value as an 
historical document, and of its relation to other remaining original 
authorities for the history of the Norman Conquest." — Scotsman. 

" Mr. Jones's enterprise is the result of the happy union in the 
University of Celtic and of historical studies. . . The textual editing, 
the annotations, and the translation have all been admirably done, and 
the work is a credit alik? to the author, the University, and to the 
Press." — Manchester Guardian. 

" Hearty thanks are due for a most useful and satisfactory edition." 

— Archceologia Cambrensis. 

" The Editor has prefaced his text with a comprehensive and nearly 
always convincing introduction of more than 100 pages, besides copious 
notes. Nearly every page of both contains matter of Irish history, 
sometimes really new, since taken from the document never deeply 
studied before, and always valuable from the new light thrown by the 
collation of independent, ' international ' testimonies. ... It will at 
once be seen that we have here a document of the first interest to 
ourselves ; the University and the Editor have put us in their debt for a 
valuable contribution to our history." — Freeman's Journal. 

No. X. THE CIVIL WAR IN LANCASHIRE. By Ernest Broxap, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. xv. 226. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 51, 1910.) 
" Mr. Broxap's monograph must be welcomed as the most important 
of those hitherto given to history to illummato the county aspect of 

the Civil War The whole book is very carefui.y revised and 

accurate in its details, full and satisfactory, and. the order in which the 
story is told is exoelleni. The index is also sufficient, and the whole 
study is amply annotated. Altogether, both the author and the 
Manchester University Press are to be thoroughly congratulated upon 
the volume."' — Morning Post. 
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"By a judicious use of it he has produced an eminently readable and 
informing work. . . . The University of Manchester, which, but for 
the pressure of the political situation, would have been founded in 
1642, is to be congratulated upon its choice of an historian of the war in 
Lancashire. " — A thencevm 

''It is clear that Mr. Broxap has minutely studied all available 
original materials and that he uses them with care and discrimination. 
. . . the highest praise that can be given to the author of a historical 
monograph is that he set out to produce a book that was wanted, 
does that extremely well, and does nothing else, and to this praise 
Mr. Broxap is fully entitled." — Westminster Gazette. 

No. XI. A BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS DEACON, THE MAN- 
CHESTER NON-JUROR. By Henry Broxap, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xix. 215, 2 plates. 7s. 6d, net. (Publication No. 59, 1911.) 

"It has the signal iflerit, as history, of dealing with real historical 
questions and bringing research and historical methods to bear 
upon them. The author's motive has never been to concoct a book for 
the circulating library, but to illustrate by a single instance the strong 
and noble characteristics of a sect which Johnson and Macaulay 
despised. " — Manches ter Guardian. 

" The materials for a biography of Thomas Deacon are not too 
plentiful, but Mr. Broxap has made the best possible use of the 
available sources, and weaves into his story many interesting glimpses 
of the social and religious life of the period." — Glasgom Herald. 

No. XII. THE EJECTED OP 1662 : Their Predecessors and 
Successors in Cumberland and Westmorland. By B. Nightingale, 
M.A. In two volumes, demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. 1490. 28s. net. 

(Publication No. 62, 1911.)- 

No. XIII. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Lectures by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., C. H. Herford, Litt.D., 
E. C. K. GoNNER, M.A., and M. E. Sadler, M.A., LL.D. With an 
Introductory Note by Viscount Haldane. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, pp. xxi. 142. 2s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 65, 1912.) 

No. XIV. A HISTORY OF PRESTON IN AMOUNDERNESS. 
By H. W. Clemesha, M. A. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 67, 1912.) 
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No. XV. A SHOET HISTORY OF TODMORDEN. By J. Holden, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp, xiv, 242. Cloth 5/» net, or cloth extra 2/6 
net. (Publication No. 68, 1912.) 

THE LOSS OF NORMANDY, 1189—1204. By F. M. Pdwicke.M.A., 
Professor of History^in the University of Belfast. [In the Press. 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO IRELAJND UNDER THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. By Robert Dunlop, M.A., Lecturer on Irish 
History. In 2 volumes, demy 8vo. 
This work will consist of a, series of unpublished documents relating 
to the History of 'Ireland from 1651 to 1659, arranged, modernized, and 
edited, with introduction, notes, etc., by Mr. Dttnlop. 

[In the Press. 
THE NAVAL MUTINIES OF 1797. By Conrad Gill, M.A„ Assistant 

Lecturer in History. [In the Press. 

THEOLOGICAL SERIES. 

No. I. INAUGURAL LECTURES delivered during the Session 
1904-5, by the Professors and Lecturers of the Faculty of Theology, 
viz. : — 

Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. ; Prof. A. S. Peake, B.D. ; Prof. H. W. 
Hogg, M.A; Pre T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. ; Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, D.D. ; Rev. A. Gordon, M.A. ; Rev. L. Hasse, B.D. ; Rev. 
Canon E. L. Hicks, M.A. ; Rev. H. D. Lockett, M.A. ; Rev. R. 
Mackintosh, D.D. ; Re/. J. T. Marshall, D.D. ; Rev. J. H. Moulton, 
D.Litt. 

Edited by A. S. Peake, B.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xi. 296. 7s. 6d. net. (Publication No. 9, 1905.) 
" The lectures, while scholarly, are at the same time popular, and will 
be found interesting and instructive by those who are not theologians. 
.... The entire series is excellent, and the volume deserves a wide 
circulation." — Scotsman. 

" The lectures themselves give a valuable conspectus of the present 
position of Theological Research. . . . They are, of course, not addressed 
^to experts, but they are exceedingly valuable, even when allowance is 
made for their more or less popular form." — Examiner. 

" This is a most interesting and valuable book, the appearance of which 
at the present moment is singularly significant. . . . But it is impossible 
in a brief review to indicate all the treasures of this rich volume, to 
read which carefully is to be introduced to the varied wealth of modern 
Biblical scholarship." — Baptist. 
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No. I GARDEN CITIES (Warburton Lecture). By Ralph Neville, 
A.O. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 1, 1905.) 

^°- ¥-■ o-'^S^ BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE STATE (A Lecture). 
By Sir Felix Schttstbr. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 2, 1905.) 

No. III. BEARING AND IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Thomas 
Barclay. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 3, 1906.) 

No. IV. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT (A Lecture). By James Hope 
MouLTON, M.A., Litt.D. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 4, 1906.) 

No. V. THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL : ITS POWERS 
AND ITS WORK (A Lecture). By Donald Macalister, M.A., 
M.D., B.Sc, D.C.L., LL.D. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 5, 1906.) 

No. VI. THE CONTRASTS IN DANTE (A Lecture). By the Hon. 
William Wabben Vebnon, M.A. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 6, 1906.) 

No. VII. THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF INTEREST OR 
BEAUTY (A Lecture). By Sir Robebt Httntek. 6d. net. 

(Lecture No. 7, 1907.) 

No. VIII. ON THE LIGHT THROWN BY RECENT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON ELECTRICITY ON THE RELATION BETWEEN' 
MATTER AND ETHER (Adamson Lecture). By J. J. Thomson, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 8, 1908 ) 

No. IX. HOSPITALS, MEDICAL SCIENCE, AND PUBLIC 

HEALTH (A Lecture). By Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D. 

(Cantab.). 6d. net. (Lecture No. 9, 1908.) 

No. X. ENGLISH POETRY AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (Adamson Lecture). By A. C. 

Bradley, Litt.D. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 10, 1909.) 

No. XI. THE EVOLUTION OF SURGERY. By William 

Thorburn, F.R.C.S. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 11, 1910.) 

No XII. LEIBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN. By A. W. Ward, 

Litt.D., F.B.A. 6d. net. (Lecture No. 12, 1911.) 

Nos XIII and XIV. OLD TOWNS AND NEW NEEDS, by Paul 

Watbbhouse, M.A., F.R.LB.A., and THE TOWN EXTENSION 

PLAN by Raymond Unwin, P.R.I.B.A. 1 volume. Illustrated. Is. 

n^ • ' (Lectures Nos. 13 and 14, 1912.) 
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CALEjSHQAR of the VICTMIIA ' UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1904-5. Demy 8vo, 1100 pp. 3s net. 

,•;-; ':;■ ,^ *-? (Publication No. 17.) 

dAXENDAR, OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session i905-6. Demy 8vo, 1200 pp. 3s. net. 

« (Publication No. 18.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1906-7. Demy 8vo, 1300 pp. 3b. net. 

/ (Publication No. 19.) 

'calendar OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1907-8. D^jny 8vo, 1400 pp. 3s. net. 

(PHl^lication No. 28.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA ' UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1908-9. Demy ^8to, 14B0 pp. 3s. net. 

(Publication No. 37.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
.CHESTER. Session 1909-10. Demy 8vo. 1470 pp. 3s.net. 

(Publication No. 48.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1910-11. Demy 8vo, 1550 pp. 3s. pet. 

,, (Publication No. 56.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNll^ERSITY OF ■ MAN- 
CHESTER. Session 1911-12. Dem^ 8vo, 1570 pp. 3s.net. 

J^' » TPublication No. 60.) 

CALENDAR OF THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Sessidb 1912-13. (New Series, No. 9). 

' (Publication No. 69.) 



THE CATALOGUE OP THE CHRISTIE LIBRARY. [In the Press. 

THE REGISTER 02' GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER UP TO JULY 1908. 2s. 6d. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net. 

(Publication No. 36.) 
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